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NOTICE 

Oberlin College does not discrimi- 
nate on the basis of race, sex, color, 
religion, age, handicap or national or 
ethnic origin in the admission of stu- 
dents, employment of faculty and 
staff or in the administration of any 
program or policy including financial 
aid and educational programs and 
activities. 


Oberlin 


by Leslie Candor Farquhar ’50 


raternities—secret societies with 
F Greek names—existed under- 

cover at Oberlin College from 
1909 to 1916 in spite of the renowned 
regulation that “secret societies are 
not allowed at Oberlin College.” 

Attempts to suppress the formation 
of those sub rosa organizations and 
the disciplinary measures taken by 
President Henry Churchill King and 
Deans Edward A. Miller and Charles 
N. Cole had far-reaching, controver- 
sial effects. Hard feelings exist to this 
day and there is room for debate 
about the justification and manner of 
the solution to “that fraternity prob- 
lem.” 

Four fraternities were formed in 
1909. When they were discovered in 
1914 they were disbanded and stu- 
dents who had joined them were 
required to sign pledges that they 
would never again join a secret society 
at Oberlin. Nevertheless, lectures and 
warnings to the contrary, two of the 
societies reorganized. 

When secretly informed of the con- 
tinuation and supplied with the names 
of students in the two groups, Presi- 
dent King and Dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences Cole moved swiftly 
to dismiss most of the students in- 
volved just before the start of the fall 
semester in 1916. A faculty discipli- 
nary committee, composed of King 
and Cole and five faculty members, 
took the action and made it public. 
The faculty did not vote on the issue 
until Sept. 12. Two days later, in a 
chapel speech, King announced that 


“the College is willing to pay whatever 


cost is necessary to maintain what it 
regards as an important principle in 
college democracy and in its historic 
traditions.” 

The news made headlines in Cleve- 
land and New York. Students were 
startled. Alumni groups were polar- 
ized. Long-lasting changes followed 
in the housing arrangements and 
social life of the College. There were 
disastrous effects on the athletic pro- 
gram. Twelve of the expelled men 
were planning to play on the 1916 
football team. One was the captain- 
elect and another was the quarter- 
back. Another was a major track star 
and another was captain-elect of the 
1917 baseball team. 


Why had secret societies developed at 
that particular time? There apparent- 
ly were several reasons. Most simply, 
President King was on leave during 
all of the 1909-10 academic year, 
taking a 35,000-mile world tour for 
the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. The dean of 
men, Miller, was acquiring a reputa- 
tion for being rather lenient about 
regulations. 

It was also a time of growing stu- 
dent dissatisfaction. Male and female 
students were rebelling about long- 
standing regulations that limited their 
social life. Men were housed primarily 
in single or double rooms in private 
houses all over town and they lacked 
evena meeting place until 1911 when 
the Men’s Building, now called Wilder 
Hall, was built. 

On the other hand, the men had a 
very strong athletic program. Varsity 
football had been a source of great 
pride for all connected with the Col- 
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lege ever since 1891. The track, base- 
ball and basketball teams were suc- 
cessful. The percentage of male stu- 
dents actively involved in varsity pro- 
grams and class teams was quite high. 

Intercollegiate games attracted 
crowds of male and female students 
as well as alumni, faculty and towns- 
people. It was an era of outstanding 
athletes, a time of heroes and glory 
for the College and big stories in the 
local and Cleveland newspapers. The 
strict rules at Oberlin actually helped 
athletes in their physical condition- 
ing, but those same restrictions were 
known beyond the campus and were 
often the cause for raucous teasing of 
the O-Men by rival players. 

Oberlin athletes also watched the 
rising popularity of fraternities and 
sororities on other campuses, no doubt 
with more than passive interest. Though 
the sub rosa fraternities at Oberlin 
contained more than a few non-ath- 
letes, they were organized originally 
by the “jocks.” When the two socie- 
ties were reorganized in 1915, it was 
the alumni, many of whom had been 
on athletic teams, who encouraged 
their younger teammates to join the 
frats. 


Opposing this trend was a scholarly, 
determined president who was dedi- 
cated to preserving an academic envir- 
onment conducive to the free develop- 
ment of the individual and his or her 
abilities. He regarded fraternities as 
undemocratic and elitist. More than 
once he had even expressed his disap- 
proval of such social traditions as 
class rivalries. What was most unfor- 
givable to him, however, was the fact 
that these men were defying an exist- 
ing regulation. 

The “secret society” ban was his- 
toric. President Charles G. Finney 
had made repeated attempts to close 
the doors of First Church to the 
Freemasons who had organized in 
Oberlin in 1867. The fraternal, broth- 
erhood, house or home-related con- 
cepts of the social societies of 1909- 
1916, on the other hand, involved 
different motivations than those of 
the secretive, ritualistic organizations 
abhorred by President King’s men- 
tors and the older alumni. The sharp 
division in attitudes and resulting mis- 
understandings could have come 
from this dualism. Organized secret 
societies of either type, nevertheless, 
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were equally and technically illegal at 
Oberlin. 

College records and President King’s 
correspondence reveal signs of frus- 
tration as he tried to stamp out this 
recurring problem in increasingly 
but obviously ineffective ways. Final- 
ly resorting to what might be called 
scapegoatism, King met the problem 
with determination and called the 
rulearule. He even followed up those 
measures to see that all aspects of the 
punishment were carried out. 

The results of those efforts have 
been effective. Secret societies have 
never since been an official issue. The 
current catalog simply says: “There 
are no fraternities or sororities at 


Oberlin.” 


Dean Miller seemed to be glossing 
over the formation of fraternities in 
1909-10 when he reported to the trus- 
tees on Nov. 11, 1910, that: 

“It has been thought by some that 
the past year has seen a move toward 
the organization of fraternities among 
groups of college men. A few years 
ago permission was given to two 
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The expulsions were front-page news in 
August and September 1914. 


groups of men to associate in renting 
and furnishing two houses for their 
own use. It has been in these groups 
that the tendency has been most 
noticed, together with one or two 
groups organized for social purposes.” 

He added that he thought such 
organizations might properly cease 
with the opening of the Men’s Build- 
ing that year because of the “opportuni- 
ties for close fellowship among the 70 
or so who will room there.” 

The next year President King told 
the board “the most serious condi- 
tion” of student conduct was the” fra- 
ternity system.” He added, “But the 
discussion of the question before the 
entire student body, coupled with a 
very little subsequent action by the 
faculty, seemed to be sufficient to 
clear the air, and to provide for the 
cessation of the organizations that 
had occasioned anxiety.” 

Backing up King’s statement, Dean 
Cole referred to “the president's fair 
and frank discussion” which led to a 
peaceful acceptance by students of 
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the new faculty legislation. This legis- 
lation was an early spelling-out, an 
attempt to clarify the secret society 
ruling: 


“No secret society is allowed in the 
institution and no other society is allowed 
among the students except by permis- 
sion of the faculty. This is understood to 
include social and rooming house clubs. 
The constitution, by-laws and usages of 
all societies are to be open to the inspec- 
tion of the faculty. No self-perpetuating 
student organizations, except such as 
receive specific faculty approval, are 
allowed.” 


The following year, 1912, Dean 
Miller made a qualified statement: “I 
have seen no evidence during the past 
year of any such tendency (toward 
fraternities), or the formation of other 
exclusive clubs or societies. I have 
heard rumors, or at least a rumor, 
that at least one secret order is main- 
tained here, but I have seen no indica- 
tion that such is the fact.” 

Those rumors, however, proved 
true. Dean Miller came back to the 
trustees the next year and actually 
named four fraternities: the “Char- 
ter Club,” the “I.T.K.” (Iota Tau Kap- 
pa), the “Alpha Tau,” and the “Phi 
Alpha Pi.” He spoke of informing 
these groups by letter that continua- 
tion of their organizations meant “an 
immediate separation” and later used 
the term “on pain of immediate dis- 
missal.” 

These threats did not stem the tide 
in the academic year of 1913-14. As 
Miller was forced to admit, “two 
groups of men who had been affil- 
iated with quasi-fraternal organiza- 
tions” were still in existence. He had 
found direct information involving 
five or six men and by implication 
some 25 or 30 more. 

The members of the Charter Club 
and I.T.K. had heeded the earlier 
warnings and had disbanded in 1912 
but Alpha Tau and Phi Alpha Pi had 
continued to operate. The problem 
was taken to the Men’s Senate where 
it was decided that all present stu- 
dents who had ever been or who were 
currently members of a secret social 
club must sign a pledge or be dis- 
missed. Some 50 men were involved. 

The former members of the Char- 
ter Club and I.T.K. signed: 


“We, the undersigned, on this 19th 
day of March, 1914, in the presence of a 


Phi Alpha Phi’s felt stu- 
dents were protected be- 
cause townsmen and alumni 
were the real members 


committee of the Men’s Senate of 
Oberlin College, do hereby, in good 
faith, individually for ourselves, state 
that the organization known as (name 
inserted), with which we have been 
associated, was dissolved before Sept. 
24, 1913, and continues dissolved at 
the present time.” 


The Alpha Tau and Phi Alpha Pi 
members, however, were asked to 
sign this statement: 


“We, the undersigned, on this fourth 
day of March, 1914, in the presence of 
a committee of the Men’s Senate of 
Oberlin College, do hereby, in good 
faith, individually for ourselves state 
that the organization known as (name 
inserted), with which we have been 
associated, is dissolved. 

“We also give herewith our pledge 
that during the remainder of our col- 
lege course at Oberlin, we shall refrain 
from association or other secret organi- 
zation. (It being understood that the 
spirit of this pledge is such as not to 
refer to any national organization of 
the nature of the Masonic order or col- 
legiate fraternity of some other institu- 
tion with which Oberlin men have 
been affiliated before entering this 
institution.) 

“In compliance with faculty regula- 
tion of June, 1913, we also pledge here- 
with that after the close of the present 
winter term we shall not room in any 
house in which there reside more than 
two members of this secret or self- 
perpetuating group with which we 
have been associated.” 


Confident they now had the situa- 
tion under complete control, Presi- 
dent King spoke to the trustees Nov. 
12, 1915, of the “unusual degree of 
co-operation between students and 
faculty .. . It may be doubted wheth- 
er the College has seen, in recent 
years, any period in which the results 
as to conduct were more satisfac- 
COP Ven ce 

At the start of the 1914-15 aca- 
demic year, Dean Cole began to serve 
also as acting dean of men with Miller 


resigning that post. This change was 
forced by King who pressured Cole to 
relieve the very popular, but rather 
lenient Miller. 

Trustee and major financial donor 
Charles Martin Hall ’85 had written 
to King suggesting that many of the 
men’s social problems (smoking in 
particular) were caused by Miller’s 
lack of strict regard for regulations. 
After Hall’s death in December 1914 
and the resolution of the fraternity 
problem, Cole resigned that extra 
deanship (1917) and Carl Nicol ‘11 
became dean of men. 


Even with Dean Cole in charge, the 
lure of the near-frats intrigued some 
of the Oberlin men. Several alumni 
still living in town and five students 
who had been former members (and 
therefore signers of the 1914 pledge) 
began to reorganize the Alpha Tau’s 
and the Phi Alpha Pi’s. By 1915-16 
the groups were meeting occasionally. 

Two dozen new members were 
invited to join these groups. If they 
had enrolled at Oberlin as freshmen 
in 1914, or later, they signed, upon 
entering, a new pledge stating they 
would not joina secret society. Ten of 
these men had entered in 1913 and, 
therefore, had never signed any pledge 
or had ever been a former member. 

Signing the “new” pledge as a fresh- 
man, however, didn’t necessarily in- 
form the new students as to the signif- 
icance of what they were signing. 
Walter K. Bailey 19, recalls that Dean 
Cole showed him such a pledge with 
his signature on it when he returned 
to Oberlin in the fall of 1916 on proba- 
tion for his connection with Alpha 
Tau. 

He could not recall at that time ever 
having signed or even having seen it 
before. Not knowing about the frater- 
nity concerns when he entered Ober- 
lin, he imagines it had meant nothing 
to him and must have signed it auto- 
matically with all the other registra- 
tion papers. 

The Phi Alpha Pi’s felt when they 
reorganized that they had the legali- 
ties of their situation properly in con- 
trol to protect their student members. 
Meeting at places like Herbert R. 
Henderson’s home at 271 W. College 
St., the townsmen (such as Hender- 
son whose father, J.T. Henderson, 
owned the Oberlin School of Com- 
merce) and alumni in the club were 
technically the only true members. 

Undergraduates were pledged to 
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This photo of the Alpha Tau fraternity helped bring about the dismissals in August 1916. 


Phi Alpha Pi, initiated and attended 
meetings but officially were not made 
members until after graduation. This 
legal point didn’t seem to matter. The 
students simply were notified that 
they were dismissed. 

By 1915-16 the other group—Al- 
pha Tau—was meeting at Hugh 
Welsh’s photography studio on the 
second floor of the Oberlin Savings 
Bank. Welsh was the trainer of the 
Oberlin College football team and a 
coach of the track team in the spring 
of 1916. Welsh took a photo of the 
Alpha Tau’s in his studio in 1916, a 
daring event considering the possible 
consequences. 

During the summer of 1916 lists of 
members in these two groups and, as 
reported in the local papers, the Alpha 
Tau photo were given to President 
King and Dean Cole by an unknown 
informant. The two men moved 
through the faculty’s Committee on 
Discipline and letters informing the 
men of their dismissal were sent out 
in early August. The early notifica- 
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tion was to allow the men to start to 
look elsewhere for continuation of 
their academic careers, Cole explained. 

As Cole was to admit later, “In 
reaching this decision the committee 
is fully aware that many, perhaps 
even all of the men, went into the 
matter with no expectation that dis- 
covery would mean the loss of their 
privileges in Oberlin. They knew that 
they were breaking their pledged 
word, but they seem to have paid lit- 
tle heed to such consideration. Their 
attitude has not been a defiant one 
even since their discovery, and was 
probably not of that sort when they 
went into their organizations. But 
precisely this has been the great diffi- 
culty of the situation, to make the 
men of the institution realize the per- 
fect seriousness of the purpose of the 
College to maintain the tradition of 
democracy here and of freedom from 
cliques.” 


That decision made, the following 
men were notified: 
Dascomb Edmund Forbush—dis- 


missed without honor and placed 


under suspension. He was a member 
of the class of 1916 but had not com- 
pleted his academic requirements un- 
til that summer. He was awaiting his 
diploma. The suspension, which de- 
nied the right to transfer to another 
institution, was imposed because he 
had signed the 1914 pledge and was 
one of the student reorganizers of 
the Alpha Tau group. 

Albert D. Perry—dismissed with- 
out honor and placed under suspen- 
sion. He would have been a senior in 
the fall of 1916. A former Alpha Tau, 
a pledge signer and a leader in the 
reorganizing, he too received the max- 
imum penalties. 

Roger W. Hillis, Carter C. Chris- 
tiancy, Russell L. Putman, Lloyd G. 
Mumaw, Rollin B. Harrington and 
William C. Plumb (Alpha Tau’s)—dis- 
missed without honor. These juniors 
and seniors-to-be were allowed to 
transfer to other institutions but an 
explanation of the circumstances of 
their dismissal would be sent by Ober- 
lin College. 

Robert J. Judson, Donald O. Nieder- 
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This house at 271 W. College, then owned 
by J.T. Henderson, was a meeting place for 
the Phi Alpha Pi fraternity. 
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hauser, Galen (“Doc”) Miller, Robert 
C. Loomis, G. Todd Leonard, R. 
Morris Gulde, Montgomery S. Col- 
mery, Whitney W. Maize and Paul 
White—dismissed without honor. 
These Phi Alpha Pi members received 
the same notifications and terms as 
the above Alpha Tau’s. 

Walter K. Bailey and Robert S. Ste- 
phan (Alpha Tau’s) and Warren Steller 
(Phi Alpha Pi)—“permitted to con- 
tinue their course on certain condi- 
tions.” Being freshmen the preceding 
year and not leaders in their groups, 
they were placed on probation in the 
fall of 1916. They had been outstand- 
ing freshmen football players and 
this excluded them from participa- 
tion in sports and other extra-curricu- 
lar activities. Another former fresh- 
man so notified but who chose not to 
return was John Milton Allen. He 
enlisted in the armed services and 
never made contact with Oberlin 
again. 

James P. Dunn, George W. Pay and 
Roy E. Tillotson were notified after 
the Sept. 12, 1916, faculty meeting 
that because of their involvement 
when seniors in 1915-16 in reorganiz- 
ing the fraternities, they were being 
formally censured by the faculty and 
that fact noted on their records. These 
three had signed the 1914 pledge. 

Other alumni, Alanson Lucal and 
Myron Davis, also of the class of 
1916, were involved and considered 
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charges were dropped when it was 
discovered that they had not signed 
the 1914 pledge and became first 
time members just before graduating. 


After the committee meeting, Presi- 
dent King left on vacation. Cole wrote 
to him on Aug. 24 to express concern 
for interrupting the extremely prom- 
ising athletic career of Steller. He 
could not make contact with Bailey or 
John Allen. (Bailey was working on 
an ore boat on the Great Lakes.) Cole 
told the president he had anxieties 
about how the faculty would vote in 
September. He reported some of the 
students were hoping the faculty 
would reverse the committee’s deci- 
sion. Obviously, it had been impossi- 
ble to call a faculty meeting during 
August because so many were on 
vacation. Cole regretted “sacrificing 
individuals on account of a situation 
really created by others.” 

Minutes of the faculty meeting are 
brief, but the faculty did approve the 
committee’s action. Charles H.A. 
Wager, professor of English, wrote 
President King on Sept. 15 to say that 
he would “loyally accept the decision 
of the faculty even though my misgiv- 
ings as toits wisdom are not allayed.” 
King responded with an apology for 
interrupting Wager’s statement at 
the meeting “with an utterance that 
had better followed your entire state- 
ment if it were to be made at all.” 


The swift chop that fell during the 
summer of 1916 stays with Walter 
Bailey, now an honorary trustee with 
a distinguished record of fund raising 


for Oberlin and 25 years of active ser- 
vice as a trustee. 

“This affair was not handled well,” 
says Bailey. “All involved knew they 
were guilty and would have admitted 
it. But, except for freshmen who 
were not on the original list and con- 
tacted later, it is my understanding 
that they had no hearing before being 
suspended.” 

Criticism of the seemingly unwar- 
ranted harshness of the penalty was 
sounded by those few faculty who 
were reported to have voted against 
expulsion. Said Louis E. Lord ’97, pro- 
fessor of Latin and editor of the Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine: “The very few 
men dissenting felt either that the 
penalty was too severe as compared 
with other cases of discipline, or that 
the actual need of something to give 
men more intimate fellowship could 
have been pled in extenuation.” 

The father of one of the students, 
Herbert R. Harrington, wrote to Sen. 
Theodore Burton, an alumni-elected 
trustee of Oberlin, explaining that he 
had written to President King asking 
permission to withdraw his son from 
Oberlin before being subjected to the 
humiliation of expulsion. He protest- 
ed the “unethical method of publish- 
ing names of students before they 
were dismissed and before the faculty 
had had an opportunity of listening to 
the story of the smug sleuths (the 
informers).” (The story plus names 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Aug. 5.) 

Alumni reaction came immediately 
from Percy H. Ebbott ‘10, a charter 
member of one of the early fraterni- 
ties. Said this trustee-to-beina letter 
to the Alumni Magazine: 


“During three years of my college 
course I was a member of a group in 
Oberlin know as I. T. K. During my 
senior year we rented a house and in 
that year I made real friendships that 
have continued to grow and become 
more dear to me than any I made in the 
previous three years of my stay at Ober- 
lin. It is my earnest belief that Oberlin’s 
vaunted ‘rare record of college demo- 
cracy’ is a statement that needs proof 
... Reallasting friendships are not made 
while standing in Peters Court, in Tob- 
in’s drug store, in the Men’s Building, or 
in the boarding house parlors. The mass 
is too heterogeneous and individual qual- 
ities do not flower under such circum- 
stances... True friendships develop 
when persons are given the opportunity 
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of becoming intimately acquainted with 
the deeper thoughts and impulses which 
govern our daily routine of life. It is at 
this point, asI see the matter, that Ober- 
lin’s broad democracy fails. The theory 
looks wellin print, but personally I have 
never felt that it rang true in practice. 
‘ . I seriously fear for the impres- 
sion that this matter will have ona large 
number of alumni. To me it smacks of 
autocracy and vindictiveness ... ” 
“Who has gained in the whole matter? 
Surely not the boys who hve gone out 
disgraced and probably embittered, and 
surely not the College, whose spirit of 
justice is open to criticism. Cold discipline 
has been administered—nothing more.” 


ThelI. T. K. was indeed a very inter- 
esting group. Some of the greatest 
athletes in Oberlin’s history belonged 
to his fraternity, including the immor- 
tal Glen C. Gray ‘10. Prominent fac- 
ulty members in the Oberlin physical 
education department were also, as 
undergraduates, I. T. K.: John Her- 
bert Nichols ‘11, W. R. Morrison ‘10 
and Guy C. Throner ‘14. They lived 
in L. E. Bedortha’s home on East Col- 
lege St. (in later years to become the 
Oberlin School of Commerce). Dr. 
Nichols recently made it clear that 
they were one of the first groups to 
dissolve when ordered to do so and 
that they all also signed the 1914 
pledge. 

Pride of being asked to join a group 
by campus big-wigs was what capti- 
vated so many new members. Walter 
Bailey admits freely, “I joined because 
a couple of my athletic heroes—Jimmy 
Dunn and ‘Dac’ Forbush—asked me 

o.” Joining Alpha Tau seemed also 
the natural thing to do since Roger 
Hillis and William Plumb, members of 
the varsity football team and Alpha 
Tau’s, lived at the “Woodshed” where 
Bailey also roomed (the northwest 
corner of W. Colllege and Cedar St.). 

In addition to Ebbott and Bailey, 
three others who later became Ober- 
lin trustees also chose the fraternity 
route—Russell W. Jelliffe ‘14, Frank 
C. Fisher ‘14 and Harry Barnard ‘15. 

The fraternities were fun, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Jelliffe (Rowena Wood- 
ham 14) and Mrs. Nichols (Catherine 
F. Burtt ‘14). Both recall the annual 
college-sanctioned tradition of spend- 
ing spring vacations at Lake Erie 
(with chaperones) where the fraterni- 
ties went as groups. Campus memo- 
ries also include being serenaded by 
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group singing. 


Reactions to the Percy Ebbott letter 
and publication of the events in the 
fraternity case in the Alumni Magazine 
brought a response from alumni that 
ranged from one extreme to another. 
“Inevitable; but exceedingly regretta- 
ble... the punishment in this case 
was out of all proportion to the crime, 
and the whole matter has been badly 
bungled from the start,” said one. 

Another worried about Oberlin’s 
“type of men” being “feminized,” bor- 
dering on the “sissy” by all the rules 
and regulations. 

“I have no sympathy for the men 
expelled from Oberlin... However, 
I believe there is a serious lack in the 
Oberlin life as far as the men are con- 
cerned,” added another alumnus. 

A class of ’88er said, “No man is 
properly educated and fit to be turned 
loose on society until he has learned 
the law of obedience.” 

Support and criticism from old 
grads continued endlessly. “In this, as 
in many other connections in this 
modern confusion, misnamed civiliza- 
tion, the old verities still stand. Long 
life to the vigorous spirit of Oberlin!” 
cheered one. 

A puzzled response was, “I can’t 
understand what the Oberlin fellows 
really want. They have without the 
fraternities more than almost any 
other college in the world.” 


One alumnus wrote King saying, 
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Meee of the I. T. K. lived in L.E. 
Bedortha’s home on E. College. 


“It seemed to me one of the cleanest 
and most Christian pieces of college 
administration of a difficult problem 
that I have ever seen, and it made us 
both proud to be graduates of suchan 
institution.” 

The student response, as expressed 
in Review editorials, was that the 
administration’s decision was inevita- 
ble... “the discipline committee was 
practically forced to take the stand it 
took.” However, the editor warned, 
“we do not believe that the college 
authorities have by any means as yet 
solved the fraternity problem by this 
policy of wholesale repression. There 
is no guarantee whatever that the 
same thing will not arise in the future. 
In fact, we feel sure it will...” 

One of the dismissed men wrote, “I 
think that I can see far enough ahead 
where some good is going to come 
out of the dismissal from Oberlin this 
year of the members of two frats. I 
think it opened the eyes of the faculty 
and that they now see there is some- 
thing lacking in the social life there 
for the men.” 

Recognizing the need for a social 
change, the faculty began moving for 
changes in the housing situation. It 
was announced that Men’s Building 
with its 70 to 80 residents would be 
divided up into class sections and two 
houses would be established in the 
town to accommodate 15 to 25 men. 
There were 431 men enrolled in the 
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For the first time in Oberlin’s history her 
football team failed to win even a single game. In fact, 
the 1916 squad scored only 13 points all season. 


College of Arts and Sciences at that 
time. 

In the coming years more and more 
student houses were organized. It 
was said of the college housing even 
as early as fall of 1916 “the plan of the 
administration involves giving the 
men fraternity houses, but not frater- 
nities. Perhaps that is a good way to 
put it. It is the house, rather than the 
artificial organization, that some of 
the men need.” 

With the entrance of the U.S. into 
World War], housing changes on cam- 
pus were delayed but for decades the 
plan followed included several “organ- 
ized’”’ houses and many “group” 
houses. 


The intercollegiate sports program at 
Oberlin in the fall of 1916 took a mas- 
sive nose dive. Hillis, the football cap- 
tain-elect, Judson the quarterback and 
ten other prospective varsity gridiron 
players had been dismissed or were 
on probation. 

There were only three returning 
lettermen—Dwight (“Bing”) Sheldon, 
Dick Fauver and Henry Hudson. 
Harry McPhee had played some in 
1915 but very few of the 1916 back- 
field had even played high school foot- 
ball. Once an opposing player broke 
through or around the line with the 
ball, Bailey says, they almost automat- 
ically scored a touchdown. 

Oberlin was beaten 128 to O by 
Ohio State. The two teams did not 
play again until 1921 when Oberlin 
won 7 to 6. They have not played 
since. Teams easily beaten before 
won handily. 

To add to the confusion, the foot- 
ball coach Howard (“Molly”) Curtis 
‘15, who had been the assistant coach 
the previous year, was knocked out 
all season by what was then a serious 
operation, an appendectomy, referred 
to in the papers as an “infected intes- 
tine.” 

The replacement coach was Paul 
Des Jardien who was playing that sea- 
son with a pro team in Cleveland. He 
had been anall-American center from 
the University of Chicago in 1913. 
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The football season of 1916 was the 
extent of his association with Oberlin 
College. 

Said C. Winfred Savage 93, profes- 
sor of physical education and director 
of athletics, in the Hi-O-Hi: 


“To say that the 1916 football season 
was unique, is putting it mildly. For the 
first time in Oberlin’s history her foot- 
ball team failed to win even a single 
game. A score of 13 points was our sum 
total for the entire season. This seems 
unbelievable, but, alas, it is too true. Of 
course we have our alibi; but we will not 
waste words on that subject.” 


In 1916 it was reported that the 
joint committee of faculty and stu- 
dents who were working on prob- 
lems of that year also would work out 
arrangements for anew coaching sys- 
tem which would provide a perman- 
ent head coach “of experience and 
larger coaching force.” 


What happened to those men dis- 
missed, suspended, censured or placed 
on probation? Their punishment set 
the precedent, strengthened the phi- 
losophy and rule that had been broken 
by dozens of men for several years 
previously but without such severe 
consequences. How did ‘this action 
affect their lives and how did Oberlin 
College relate to them afterwards? 

The three men who returned as 
sophomores came back on probation 
and had to sign the following pledge 
on Sept. 16, 1916: 


“We, the undersigned, members of 
the class of 1919 of Oberlin College, here- 
by individually pledge our word and 
honor, without mental reservation of 
any sort, that during the remainder of 
our college course in Oberlin we will 
refrain from any connection, direct or 
indirect, with any secret, self-perpetuat- 
ing organization or group, and from any 
effort to establish or propagate any such 
organization or group in Oberlin Col- 
lege. And we hereby acknowledge that 
we willingly give this pledge, after hav- 


ing forfeited our right to membership in 
the institution by violating its regula- 
tion in regard to secret organizations, as 
part of the terms of our reinstatement 
in the college, and we fully understand 
that failure on our part to keep this 
pledge both in letter and in spirit is to be 
expected to result in our instant expul- 
sion from the college.” 


After that first semester, the sopho- 
mores on probation—Warren Steller, 
Robert Stephan and Walter Bailey— 
received the following letter from 
Dean Cole: 


“I am very glad to be able to send you 
word that the General Faculty voted yes- 
terday, on recommendation of the fac- 
ulty members of the discipline commit- 
tee, before whom your case came last 
summer, to lift immediately the proba- 
tion under which you were placed. The 
General Faculty took this action, with- 
out any previous conference with you, 
as a means of showing how thoroughly 
all of us appreciate the loyalty and good 
feeling with which you have conducted 
yourself throughout the first semester 
and up to this time. We take the greatest 
pleasure in expressing our approval of 
your attitude in this way and hope that 
you will be equally glad to learn how we 
feel about it.” 

That reference to “ ‘good feeling’ 
we didn’t deserve,” says Bailey be- 
cause “we kept our feelings to our- 
selves.” 

The three sophomores, however, 
went on to become very prominent 
athletes at Oberlin and, in general, 
were very popular campus leaders. 
Steller was captain of the football 
team for two years and captain of the 
baseball squad. Bailey captained the 
track team. 

The other men were not bitter 
about the dismissal itself, said the 
widow and daughter of one of the 
men not allowed to return. They 
explained that the parents, of course, 
were very upset. They felt the men 
generally recognized they had been 
wrong. However, these ex-Oberlin 
students did become upset when they 
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A Cleveland cartoonist’s report on Oberlin’s 
victory over Western Reserve in 1912. The 
team was coached by Glen (Crip) Gray ‘10 
who was a member of I.T.K. until 1914. 


tried to transfer to other colleges and 
some other universities and found 
the “without honorable dismissal’ 
stigma blocking their acceptance, as 
was the case in this particular family. 
For this reason, almost all of the 
men had to go to state universities. 
By January 1917 the following report 
was made in a campus publication: 


“Of the men dismissed from Oberlin 
because of membership in secret organi- 
zations, one is now in Lafayette College, 
one in the University of Cincinnati, one 
in the University of Pittsburgh, one in 
the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale, one 
in Syracuse University, two in Ohio 
State University, two in University of 
Michigan, and two in University of 
Wisconsin... ” 


The case of Dascomb Forbush, per- 
haps, was the most involved. He had 
been “suspended indefinitely” but had 
completed all of his undergraduate 
requirements and lacked only his di- 
ploma. 

His father, a Union Theological 
Seminary graduate, accompanied 
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young Forbush to that seminary and 
after interviews and explanations the 
ex-Oberlin student was accepted, not 
as a regular member of the junior 
class, but on probation as a special 
student until the suspension would 
be removed and Oberlin would grant 
him a degree. 

A fast and concentrated correspon- 
dence went on between President 
King and Dascomb Forbush and also 
between King and A. C. McGiffert, a 
professor at the seminary who, in 
December 1917, became president of 
U.T.S. Forbush needed his Oberlin 
diploma to continue and he pleaded 
his case to King on the basis of vigor- 
ous dedication to hard work and doing 
service to people. 

King wrote back to Forbush saying 
he had not been properly punished by 
being able to go on with his education 
while under suspension. He sent a 
letter to McGiffert saying Forbush 
had “lied” to them and withheld infor- 
mation about his dismissal from Ober- 
lin. King’s frustrations appeared to 
grow in that correspondence when 
McGiffert answered saying he felt 
Forbush had not intended to be delib- 
erately untruthful but was simply 
shielding associates and that those at 
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the seminary were impressed by him. 
This response had come immediately 
after King had written: 


“... but lam afraid it will make an unfor- 
tunate impression on our college faculty 
that a Theological Seminary has been 
less sensitive to this matter of truthand 
loyalty in college citizenship than State 
Universities such as Ohio, Michigan and 
Wisconsin.” 


In an effort “just to be accurate” 
King wrote again on Oct. 30, 1916. 
This was a lengthy letter extolling 
four major reasons why Forbush 
should not have applied or been ac- 
cepted to the seminary. McGiffert’s 
reply to this was that the executive 
committee had decided the facts were 
“not sufficient to justify reopening 
the case.” 

In the meantime King received 
word from Forbush that although he 
had received an “exemption claim” 
from the draft, he had withdrawn 
that exemption and allowed them to 
place him at Fort Meade, Maryland. 
He added, “I am continuing as I have 
done since I have left Oberlin to try 
‘and make good.’ ” 

King replied that he believed he 
had made the right decision and, since 
he had also cleared the air with Dean 
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Walter K. Bailey ‘19 on a recent visit to 
Oberlin. The residence in the background 
was called the “‘Woodshed” when he lived 
there as a student. 


Cole, that Forbush would get his 
diploma. Forbush wrote back, jubi- 
lant, thinking he was to be awarded 
his degree then but King stuck to his 
original intentions and responded that 
Forbush must have at least a year’s 
absence from college, or any institu- 
tion of learning, like some of the 
other men, before his degree would 
be granted. 

Forbush finally did receive his de- 
gree from Oberlin, returned to the 
seminary after the war, graduated in 
1921 and went on to bea minister in 
several churches, retiring as pastor 
emeritus of the Congregational 
Church in Appleton, Wis. 

Firmness and determination were 
the key notes of President King’s 
manner in the Forbush case. In con- 
trast there were softer, almost apolo- 
getic, overtones in the president’s cor- 
respondence with one of Forbush’s 
classmates, a fellow fraternity brother 
and aco-signer of the 1914 pledge. All 
circumstances of rule-breaking were 
the same but Forbush technically had 
not graduated; this man had. Follow- 
ing the official notification of cen- 
sure, King wrote to James Dunn on 
Sept. 26: 


“Tl think you already know that the 
Faculty felt obliged to recognize, in its 
action...on Sept. 12, that the members 
of the class of 1916 who signed the 
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pledge of 1914 and then broke it, had 
shown such disloyalty, not only to the 
college administration but to their fel- 
low students of the Senate, that they 
ought to be recorded, with the names of 
the men, on the faculty records. The 
president was directed to inform the 
men concerned that the faculty had felt 
compelled, by the facts, to take this 
action. 

“Tregret more than! can say the seem- 
ing necessity for this action, and I am 
particularly sorry that you should have 
been involved in so serious a breach of 
good faith, particularly in view of the 
very special help that the College was 
giving you throughout your senior year. 
I certainly hope that you have come, 
yourself, to see how dishonorable was 
the attitude into which you allowed 
yourself to be betrayed, and that your 
future course in all respects may be 
worthy of what I believe is your true 
self and your true purpose. It is tomea 
matter of deep personal regret that 
such a letter as this should have to be 
written at all.” 


King’s files do not show that any let- 
ters were written to Pay or Tillotson, 
the other censured alumni. 

What these alumni did not know 
was that the administration, prior to 
the faculty meeting on Sept. 12, had 
contacted a local attorney, Charles 
A. Hammond, to see what the Col- 
lege legally could do to the alumni. 
After confirmation froma Cleveland 
law firm, Hammond recommended 
that the College could not strike the 
names of the alumni from the Col- 
lege rolls nor deprive them of any 


privileges conferred by their status 
as graduates without the very real 
possibility of “legal entanglements.” 
Fraud in attaining their diplomas 
would have to be proved, he explained. 


Roger Hillis was the first Oberlin stu- 
dent to be killed in World War I. He 
would have been captain of the foot- 
ball team in 1916. His father, a field 
representative of the Moody Bible 
Institute, wrote to King in August 
1916, shocked and dismayed. He said 
his wife’s heart was “crushed and 
broken over the condition.” He asked 
why their son couldn’t return to 
Oberlin and he pleaded for answers 
to their many questions. President 
King responded thoroughly, answer- 
ing questions and explaining the 
dismissals. 

Many of the men released from 
Oberlin cut off all ties with the Col- 
lege, the only subsequent correspon- 
dence being information about their 
deaths sent by their widows or rela- 
tives. In 1918 most of the men, or 
more likely their families, filled out 
official College forms about their mil- 
itary service. 

One who was openly bitter about 
their plight was Russell L. Putman 
who served in the Air Force in both 
world wars and founded the Putman 
Publishing Co. in Chicago. He was to 
have been the captain of the 1917 
baseball team. He wrote to a local 
alumnus, an old friend in his college 
days and later, denouncing the Col- 
lege for having had the nerve to 
solicit funds from him. In replying to 
the College in 1945, possibly about 
this matter, he stirred up a renewed 
concern about the 1916 dismissals. 

President Ernest H. Wilkins wrote 
to Putman explaining that Donald 
M. Love ’16, secretary of the College, 
had gone through all faculty min- 
utes, committee reports, correspon- 
dence and records of the men in- 
volved and had never found that the 
words “dishonorably dismissed” had 
been used. The wording instead was 
“dismissed from College because of 
membership in sub rosa fraternity 


The snapshots at right show where Walter 
Bailey was in August 1916 when Dean 
Cole couldn't find him. He was on the deck 
of a Great Lakes ore boat. So was Warren 
Steller. Bailey is in the center, top row, 
Steller at the left of the middle row. 
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by vote of faculty, September 1916.” 

On May 8, 1945, following the 
study made by President Wilkins and 
Secretary Love, the General Faculty 
of Oberlin College approved a motion 
that “readmission (to the college) on 
application would have been possible 
by faculty vote.” The motion noted 
that such readmission was in fact 
voted in the cases of Forbush, Plumb 
and Judson. The 1945 motion was 
moved by Dr. Morrison who had 
been a member of one of the 1909-10 
fraternities. 

The passage of time evidently help- 
ed Plumb re-enter in 1918 and Judson 
in 1919. Dean Cole’s response to 
Donald Niederhauser on Aug. 22, 
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Fisher ‘14 was captain of 
the 1913 team, belonged to 
one of the original frats, and 
later was a trustee of 
Oberlin. Ohio State 
defeated Oberlin 23-17 
despite the “nightmare.” 


1916, was: “You should realize that 
by separation from the College I 
meant that the committee is recom- 
mending your permanent exclu- 
sion... we do not expect that you 
will be further admitted to any depart- 
ment of Oberlin College.” 

So, it became possible to clear the 
record and to erase the human nota- 
tions, but the events are a part of 
Oberlin’s history, recorded forever in 
scrapbooks, yearbooks, letters and 
clippings. It was a difficult time, an 
unfortunate series of events and 
surely one of the most consequential 
of any disciplinary efforts to maintain 
the policies of Oberlin College. 

The ultimate decisions and direc- 
tives which were strong and unwaver- 


ing, even amid criticism and scorn, 
were made in a style and manner 
apparently acceptable in those times. 
Had the basic tenets of the policy of 
no fraternities or sororities been un- 
just or disagreeable to the genera- 
tions of Oberlinians to follow, that 
regulation might well have gone down 
with the anti-tobacco rule and other 
such regulations, but that was not 
the case. Oberlin’s silence in the past 
60 years might well be interpreted as 
a silent vote of approval. 

Now, too, with that passage of 
time, most of the participants are 
gone, many of their differences never 
resolved or even expressed. Buta sad, 
nagging feeling lingers on among the 
memorabilia of those times—what 
began so innocently with fun and 
friendships ended with so much hurt, 
anger and disappointment. Those 
young men learned a bitter lesson. 
Shortly after, life dealt them another 
ironic challenge. All but one marched 
off to war. 
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Humid in 
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by David Lapalombara ‘79 
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hy would an otherwise per- 
fectly normal Oberlin stu- 
dent choose to spend the 
summer in Oberlin? This is a ques- 
tion that substantial numbers of 
Oberlinians (myself included) have 
posed to themselves and their friends 
in the past, and it is a question that is 
frequently heard towards the end of 
any academic year. As a student who 
spent the summer of 1978 in town, | 
will be the first to admit that there 
seem to be few immediate reasons to 
support such a decision. For instance, 
the only movie theater within miles, 
the Apollo, begins a three month non- 
stop marathon of Walt Disney and 
similar fourth-rate movies as soon as 
the last of the students and parents 
leave after Commencement in late 
May. Now this in itself wouldn’t be 
reason enough to keep a person away 
from Oberlin during the summer, 
but there are other drawbacks. 

For example, Oberlin is famous for 
its hot and humid weather during the 
warmer seasons. Even in September, 
no adhesive tape, to my knowledge, is 
strong enough to keep posters and 
other wall hangings from warping 
and falling to the floor within the 
first few weeks of school. The inner 
doors to divided doubles in North, 
South and East Halls expand so much 
during the summer that they literally 
cannot be shut until well into the win- 
ter. I remember wondering, when I 
arrived four years ago, how any car- 
penter could possibly have cut the 
inner door in my North Hall room 
some three inches too large. 

With no ocean or beach within a 
reasonable distance, the only respec- 
table place to swim is the Pyle South 


Amherst Reservoir. Swimming there 
has been possible in the past, but last 
summer, after a group of concerned 
citizens contacted City Hall, the town 
police put up NO TRESPASSING 
signs. Where else cana person swim? 
Well, Crane Pool is open during June, 
July and most of August, but if you 
hate getting chlorine in your eyes and 
having very dry skin, you’re out of 
luck again. 

Then there is the financial situa- 
tion of the typical Oberlin student. 
Most of those who will be returning 
to Oberlin the following fall need to 
save money during the summer; and 
many need to save a lot. Because, 
according to popular belief, there is 
not an overwhelming number of avail- 
able jobs in Oberlin in the summer, 
many students must seek work else- 
where. Those who do find work in 
Oberlin for the summer, by the way, 
are generally considered very lucky. 

Admittedly, these are not signifi- 
cant drawbacks. There are, however, 
a few really big arguments against 
spending the summer in “that small 
midwestern town that wouldn’t even 
be on the map had it not been for the 
college.” For instance, there usually 
are not many students and faculty 
around during the months of June, 
July or August. In fact, there are 
darned few. Most professors, like the 
students and parents, disappear im- 
mediately after Commencement. 
With this in mind, many students 
fear that even the most independent 
of sorts might find life a little too 
quiet during the summer hiatus. In- 
deed, to extend one’s Oberlin stay to 


12 months instead of nine is often 
regarded by others as downright in- 
sanity. 


At this point you are undoubtedly ask- 
ing, “Why, then, did David Lapalom- 
bara decide to spend the summer of 
‘78 in Oberlin? Either there is some- 
thing positive going on that no one 
has told us about, or the ‘normal’ stu- 
dent isn’t normal at all.” 

Let me first point out that no Ober- 
lin student is entirely “normal.” There- 
fore, it follows that anyone on cam- 
pus is likely to decide to spend the 
summer in town. On further exami- 
nation, I would also like to suggest 
that Oberlin, in fact, has a number of 
redeeming qualities during the quiet 
summer months. When one hears reli- 
able and honest faculty and staff 
swear that the number of students in 
Oberlin grows every summer, as I 
did, something else must indeed be 
going on in town and the word must 
be getting around. 

To begin with, the Conservatory 
hosts two summer performance pro- 
grams, the Baroque and the Organ 
Institutes. Musicians travel from near 
and far to participate and the music is 
indeed of high caliber. For those like 
me who do not normally live in or 
near a culturally active city, this can 
be an attractive addition toa summer 
residence. 

Contrary to popular belief, how- 
ever, finding decent employment in 
and around Oberlin is actually not as 
difficult as many people think and 
fear. In fact, I know a few students 
who successfuly quit one job and 
were able to find a better one during 


the summer. There are even a number 
of better paying jobs for students 
with heavier financial commitments. 
The Ford and Pepsi plants in Lorain 
and Elyria hire students every sum- 
mer, and although the work may not 
be very stimulating—at times it is 
said to be boring—the high pay makes 
up for this disadvantage. 

When one adds the extraordinarily 
low cost of rent in Oberlin during the 
summer... well, the town almost 
shines. To be able to choose from a 
number of rooms in large, spacious 
houses at prices as low as $40 a 
month, utilities included (which is 
what I paid), almost any job can easily 
not only see a person through the 
three summer months, but also ena- 
ble him or her to build a modest sav- 
ings account as well. And whether 
you “live to eat” or “eat to live,” a 
place like the Good Foods Coop pro- 
vides excellent food all summer at rid- 
iculously low prices. (At least this is 
what my mother tells me!) 


But what about the heat and the 
humidity? Well, don’t tell the police, 
but shortly after the NO TRESPASS- 
ING signs were put up, someone tore 
down the one sign that everyone sees 
when entering the reservoir. This of 
course doesn’t justify breaking the 
law, but literally no one pays much 
attention to the possibility of being 
arrested for trespassing. During one 
of the heat waves last summer, the 
number of cars parked on the end of 
Morgan St. would have made the 
Presti parking lot look quite full. The 
reservoir itself, with lots of people 
and rubber innertubes, reminded me 
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of the country club where I used to 
give swimming lessons. 

This still leaves us with one prob- 
lem: the selection of movies at the 
Apollo. One way to avoid this situa- 
tion is to bring acar to Oberlin for the 
summer, or to make friends with 
someone who owns an automobile. 
But even if you fail on both of these 
accounts, don’t cross Oberlin off of 
your list of potential places to stay for 
the summer. The Apollo will undoubt- 
edly offer a few movies that will be 
worth seeing, and although the intel- 
lectual content may be lacking, you 
would be surprised how quickly one 
can lower one’s standards, especially 
at only $1.50 per show! (Further- 
more, I never said that I didn’t like 
Walt Disney features. “Jungle Book” 
especially wasn’t bad!) [epitor’s NoTE: 
The Apollo now has raised the price 
to $2 and this summer’s selections 
have improved.] 

The list of advantages is growing, 
and there are other extras that are 
always present in Oberin during the 
summer. The Allen Art Museum can 
easily and should be visited once a 
week, and the annual Oberlin Com- 
munity Players’ musical offers the 
dual opportunity of getting involved 
with townspeople in the preparation 
of the show while being able to enjoy 
an off-Broadway production. (Broad- 
way St. in Lorain, that is.) 

This brings us to our final problem, 
the extra isolated nature of the town 
during the summer months. Although 
I found Oberlin almost unearthly 
quiet at times in the summer, I also 
found this to be the most special 
aspect of my summer. When the last 
of the students, parents and faculty 


continued on page 21 
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he Class of 1982 has twin sis- 

ters, Imelda and Rita Ciaccio, 
who play duo-piano repertoire. 
Their enrollment last September 
brought back many memories for 
their piano teacher, Miles Mauney 
‘47, associate professor of pianoforte. 
Mauney and his brother, Ernest, 
identical twins, concertized widely 
after their graduation from Oberlin 
until Ernest’s death from leukemia in 
January 1959. They made five tours 
of the country giving two-piano con- 
certs and carried their own seven- 
foot Steinway grands in a special 
vanette truck. They lived on Long 
Island where each had a sound-proof 
studio and they could practice either 
together or separately. Their first 
appearance in New York was as guest 
artists with a choral group at Town 
Hall in 1952. Their last appearance at 
Town Hall (before a capacity audience 
plus standees) was a two-piano con- 
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cert Oct. 13, 1958. Miles Mauney 


joined the Conservatory faculty in 
1963. 

The Conservatory Class of 1947 
also had identical twin sisters, Jean 
and Jane Feist, who also were a duo- 
piano team. The Mauneys, who rode 
around town on a bicycle built for 
two, dated the Feists and neither Mau- 
ney could tell which sister he was 
with and vice versa. 

The Feists studied at Manhattan 
School of Music in 1947-48 and then 
embarked ona concert career, taking 
on old family name, McVayne, for 
professional use. They concertized 
and made TV appearances as “The 
McVayne” twins until Jean’s marriage 
in 1951. Now Jane (Buchanan) who 
lives in Sherman Oaks with her hus- 


Duo-piano-playing twins again 


The Mauney twins were students of Arthur 
Dann whose retirement is announced in the 
“Tappan Square Notebook” section. 


The Ciaccio twins are graduates of Glen 
Rock (N.].) Junior-Senior High School. 
They roomed at Dascomb in 1978-79. 


band, Larry, and Jean (Gronhagen) 
who lives in Pacific Palisades have 
resumed two-piano work now that 
Jean’s five children and Jane’s four are 
grown. Meantime, Jean, using the 
name “Jean McVayne,” has published 
a volume of poetry, “The Open Gate” 
(1977). 

Are the Ciaccio twins being “track- 
ed” to follow in the footsteps of the 
Mauneys and the “McVaynes”? Not 
necessarily. Rita is transferring to the 
College of Arts & Sciences in Sep- 
tember. Imeldo enrolled in a double- 
degree program (B.A.-B.Mus.) at the 
start of the 1979 spring semester. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE 


HALL AUDITORIUM 


DEDICATION 


25 Years of 


Hall 
Auditorium 


by Jean Rothman ‘77 and Jack Zerbe ‘79 


Jean Rothman has been publicity 
coordinator for the Inter-Arts Program 
for the past two years. Jack Zerbe is 
OSTA chairman. 


s Hall Auditorium has just cele- 

brated its 25th anniversary, it 

seems appropriate to take a look 
at theater in Oberlin — what has 
happened in the past quarter century, 
what can be expected in the future 
and how it’s doing right now. 

Since its completion in October 
1953, Hall, which is known to some as 
“Moby Dick” and houses a 501-seat 
auditorium as wellasa Little Theater, 
has served as an excellent perform- 
ance space for groups such as the 
Inter-Arts Program, the Oberlin 
Opera Theater, the Gilbert & Sulli- 
van Players, the Mummers Guild, 
Pseukay, Black Essence and the Ober- 
lin Community Players. Not only 
does it serve all their production 
# needs, Hall also is an extremely well- 
equipped educational facility where 
students of theater can study, as well 
as actually practice, lighting, cos- 
tuming, design, sound, technical 
work and theater management. 
Courses and production offer work 
ranging from introductory through 
advanced levels. Courses? Yes, 
theater classes are one sign of a major 
difference in theater now as com- 
pared to 25 years ago when theater 
was strictly an extracurricular activi- 
ty. Students now can participate in a 
production, whether front or 
backstage, as part of an approved 
course load. No longer do they have 
= “Ruddigore.” Gilbert to worry because time spent rehear- 
& Sullivan Players, sing or drafting or painting is 
ee fa 1962. frivolous or uneducational. Students 
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Students constructing set for “Woyzeck” 
on Hall mainstage, spring 1976. Photo by 
Dan Friedman ‘79. 


who might once have felt obligated to 
remain uninvolved in the arts because 
of other heavy academic com- 
mitments can now include theater 
courses in their studies. This offering 
of credit points to a belief in the arts 
on the part of Oberlin College as an 
institution. 

Another great difference today is 
organizational. Under the umbrellas 
of the Inter-Arts Program and the 
Oberlin Student Theater Associa- 
tion (OSTA), members of performing 
arts groups almost always have some- 
where to turn for experienced help 
and advice. Most alumni probably 
have heard of the Inter-Arts Pro- 
gram, but what is the Oberlin Stu- 
dent Theater Association? 


The Mummers Club, the oldest stu- 
dent producing group in Oberlin, was 
founded in 1939 and was originally 
dedicated to the production of one 
student-written musical comedy an- 
nually. Over the next 35 years, there 
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were three different names for the 
group (Mummers Club, Mummers 
Association and the Mummers Guild) 
and a gradual change in purpose. The 
emphasis remained primarily on 
original works throughout the 1950's 
but around 1963 interest in original 
creations began to dissipate. Tradi- 
tional dramatic literature and musical 
comedies gained in popularity and 
they were produced instead of 
original works. 

Meanwhile, the Gilbert & Sullivan 
Players was founded in 1949 under 
the leadership of Hayden Boyers, 
now professor emeritus of French. 
This organization moved into Hall 
Auditorium in 1953 and also began 
producing plays in Falmouth on Cape 
Cod during the summers. In 1967, 
when Boyers retired, interest in 
producing operettas began to de- 
crease, and two of the major pro- 
ducing organizations on campus, in 
fierce competition, began producing 
musical comedies. They decided to 
move toward a clear-cut division of 
interests, with the Mummers produc- 
ing plays, and the Gilbert & Sullivan 
Players producing the musicals. 
Eventually, the organizations col- 
laborated on three Winter Term 


productions: Anything Goes (’76), 
Oedipus Rex (’'77) with a new transla- 
tion by Lee Myer ’77, and Candide 
(78). Each was extremely successful. 

While Mummers and G & S were 
struggling to out-do each other, the 
Oberlin Dramatic Association was 
also producing shows at a furious 
pace. Founded circa 1914, the ODA 
produced an incredibly large number 
of shows over the years it existed. It 
was founded as a student organiza- 
tion but under faculty direction and 
its history will be detailed in a 
forthcoming issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. In the 50’s and 60’s, 
ODA produce such ambitious shows 
as Othello, Antigone, View from the Bridge, 
The Tempest and A Doll's House. By the 
spring semester of 1968, these three 
organizations (and many smaller 
groups) were churning out shows ata 
frantic pace. An article in the March 
15, 1968, Oberlin Review states that 
“. .. fantastic, utterly disastrous 
and continually mushrooming 
overscheduling of Hall Auditorium” 
was presenting insurmountable 
problems and the campus theater 
scene was becoming extremely dis- 
organized and even chaotic. 

In 1970, with the establishment of 
the theater arts department, the 
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ODA was dissolved (to allow per- 
formance to become part of the new 
curriculum) and a director of Hall 
Auditorium was hired to supervise 
scheduling, facilities and staff in sup- 
port of all productions on campus, as 
well as to teach courses in theater 
arts. 


From that time on, as faculty and staff 
have increased in the Inter-Arts Pro- 
gram and most campus organizations 
have become aware of the realities in- 
volved in producing a show, there has 
been much more co-operation and a 
bit less confusion. The past two years 
have seen a tremendous growth of 
interest in theater. The Mummers 
Guild, especially, has flourished, pro- 
ducing in a single semester in 1977 a 
full-length drama, 3 one-act plays and 
a student-written musical Are We 
There Yet? (its first original work in 
almost a decade). The second semes- 
ter offering, Tennessee Williams’ 
The Glass Menagerie, drew over 50 stu- 
dents to the auditions for the four 
roles in the play. Gilbert & Sullivan, 
having been told by the Student Fi- 
nance Committee that it must pro- 
duce the operettas for which it is 
named or perish, decided to do The 


Lisa Fox ‘77 as Cornelia in “Something 
Unspoken” by Tennessee Williams, 1977. 
Photo by Sarah Whitaker. 
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Pirates of Penzance. Unfortunately, the 
great amount of student interest in 
theater did not extend to doing 
Operettas and the production was 
forced to cancel. 

In an attempt to save the G. & S. 
Players and to create a co-operative 
rather than competitive atmosphere 
between the two groups, the Mum- 
mers and the Gilbert & Sullivan 
Players united as two subcommittees 
under a new title: The Oberlin Stu- 
dent Theater Association (OSTA). 
Its purpose is to promote, coordinate 
and finance student theatrical ac- 
tivity by simplifying the production 
process. This one group organizes 
student production staffs, equip- 
ment, finances, playing spaces and 
performance dates by working 
closely with the College and the 
Inter-Arts Program. Rather than 
vying with one another for sets, cos- 
tumes, props and audiences, the per- 
forming arts groups on campus now 
have channels to go through which, 
hopefully, allow each group to have 
its performance under the optimum 
conditions (and the Mummers Guild 
and G. & S. Players still exist!). 


With the passing of time and the in- 
vention of new and better ways to do 
just about everything in the theater, 
facilities are being updated and reno- 
vated to better serve the needs of the 
students. Hall Auditorium has new 
lighting and sound systems, and a 
new intercommunications system 
throughout the building; a welding 
shop, paint shop and an electronics 
shop have all been added, and the box 
office and the costume shop have 
been completely renovated. In the 
Little Theater in Hall Annex there 
is an expanded lighting grid, new 
lighting equipment and a modern, 
portable sound system. Warner Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts (alias 
Warner Gym!) has its own lighting 
system with a steel lighting grid built 
in the main studio, and major acous- 
tical renovation so that both music 
and spoken words are comprehen- 
sible to an audience. With the newly 
painted walls and floors, carpeting, 
drapes and technical equipment, 
Warner Center is a marvelous space 
for rehearsal studios, dance studios, 
dance concerts and the home base for 
Magic Circle Children’s Theater. Fin- 
ney Chapel and Wilder Main Lounge 
are frequently used for performances 


Randy Dreyfuss ‘78 dons wig to play 
Tiresias (“Oedipus the King”). Photo by 
Sarah Whitaker ‘78. 


and lighting instruments are now 
available for use in each space. 

A written article seems a fairly dry 
way of informing people of the state 
of theater in Oberlin. Perhaps the 
best way to illustrate what is hap- 
pening is to mention some of the 
productions themselves. In January, 
Inter-Arts and OSTA collaborated 
to present Romeo and Juliet with Cicely 
Berry, voice director of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, and Joseph 
Martinez, a fencing expert from the 
American Association of Fight Direc- 
tors, on campus to help train the 
students. Also during Winter Term, 
Laura Dean, the highly acclaimed 
choreographer, was on campus for a 
three-week residency which cul- 
minated in the performance of a 
world premiere piece choreographed 
expressly for Oberlin students. In 
February, Pseukay produced Guys and 
Dolls, followed in March by a full- 


scale opera, La Boheme, presented by 
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the Oberlin Opera Theater in co-oper- 
ation with Inter-Arts. In April the 
Oberlin Dance Company gave a con- 
cert, andin May OSTA produced Mol- 
nar’s The Play's the Thing. In addition to 
these major productions, there were, 
as usual, countless informal produc- 
tions — playwriting workshops, stu- 
dio dance concerts, opera scenes, 
experimental productions and dra- 
matic presentations by various groups 
on campus. 

With the giant steps of facility reno- 
vations, course credit and organiza- 
tion of energies, much has happened 
over the past 25 years to bring theater 
at Oberlin to this wonderfully busy 
state. We can only hope that the next 
25 years will be even more productive 
and that students on campus for 
Hall’s 50th anniversary in 2003 will 
be amazed at how antiquated and con- 
fused things were in 1978-79! 


As reviewers 
saw ‘‘Boheme”’ 


The March 25 editions of the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel carried an 
article by columnist Wilma Dykeman 
who told of attending La Boheme at 
Oberlin a few days after enjoying Ari- 
adne auf Naxos at the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

She admitted that she was person- 
ally involved in the Oberlin perfor- 
mance because Jody Rapport ’79 sang 
the part of Mimi. Jody’s mother and 
Miss Dykeman are friends. Neverthe- 
less, Miss Dykeman found that the 
evening in Oberlin “left me with no 
less a sense of musical fulfilment and 
simple pleasure” than the evening at 
the Met. She added: 

“This is not to say, of course, that 
all the elegance and struggle for per- 
fection at the Metropolitan is to be 
discounted. I am neither a musician 
nor a trained critic of music. Iam one 
of those known as ‘Audience’ who 
has listened with open senses and 
open mind to a number of the great 
performers of our time in some of the 
great roles of all times.” She did not 
mention Jody by name but she stated 
that she thinks Jody is destined to be 
at the Met one day. 

The point of Miss Dykeman’s col- 
umn was that there is a “special 
magic” in being part of someone’s 
growth toward discovery of a rich tal- 
ent, not only for possible opera stars 
but also for beginning doctors, teach- 
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ers, “tillers of the soil and tenders of 
the soul, shapers of politics and eco- 
nomic systems and businesses, enter- 
tainers, philosophers, mechanics; 
from the least renowned to the most 
powerful.” 

Conrad Bahlke ’80, on the other 
hand, is in what Miss Dykeman might 
call the springtime of a possible career 
as a trained critic. He spent the fall 
semester in London with Prof. Dewey 
Ganzel and 17 other students in the 
English department’s London Semes- 
ter Program where he took the course 
“A Survey of Theater and Drama” 
and his special project was to attend 
some 38 plays and write reviews of 
them. 

After Conrad went to see La Boheme, 
he offered this review: 


Active tableaux 
set to music 


by Conrad Bahlke ’80 


As great operas go, Puccini’s La Boheme 
is one of the most problematic. It is an 
overtly episodic work. The first two 
acts, both set on Christmas Eve, are 


as) bi tially 
ODA “Playboy of the Western World,” 


1956. Tony Musante ‘58 and Maxine 
Wenzler Owen ‘58. 


closely connected, but the intervals 
between second, third (late February) 
and fourth (the following Christmas 
Eve) acts are progressively longer. 
Puccini provides little dramatic pro- 
gression and few character changes 
for a year’s time. The plot is simple, 
revolving around a major romance 
(Rodolfo and Mimi) and a minor one 
(Marcello and Musetta),’ with the 
poignant and comic elements of bo- 
hemian life filling in the gaps. Ernest 
Newman has pointed out anumber of 
specific dramatic flaws as well, partic- 
ularly in the third act. 

In pointing out the dramatic prob- 
lems in La Boheme, one finds oneself 
concentrating on Puccini’s music, 
which transcends Murger’s episodic 
Scenes de la Vie de Boheme by knitting 
together the four acts with snippets 
of themes from here and there. These 
reappear one after another, lacking 
logic, but they provide a Romantic 
cascade of ephemeral musical ideas, 
nevertheless subdued by the canons 
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of turn-of-the-century Italian style. 
Peter Conrad argues that Romantic 
opera resembles the novel. La Boheme 
must be an exception to this hypothe- 
sis, making one view it simply as 
active tableaux set to music. 

The Oberlin Opera Theatre’s Fri- 
day night performance of La Boheme 
highlighted many of these themes 
and was, after a sluggish first act, a 
dramatic and musical success. Lillian 
Gurenson’s marvelous sets and the 
traditional costumes and lighting 
were true to Puccini's intentions, al- 
though even he would have been 
pleased to live in a Parisian garret as 
spacious as Gurenson’s. 

Act I was not a success. Singers 
moved slowly when the music was 
slow, quickly when the music was 
quick (even between tempo changes 
within an aria), and Barbara Owens’ 
direction sent the characters back and 
forth in horizontal paths, minimizing 
upstage-downstage movement. Colen- 
ton Freeman as Rodolfo sometimes 
failed to project his lower register, 
and the dynamic differences between 
his low and high notes were unneces- 
sarily exaggerated. Mimi (Jody Rap- 
port)’s enunciation was unclear. The 
supporting roles (David Herendeen 
as Marcello, Robert Martini as Schau- 
nard, and particularly Daniel Gale 
as Colline) were sung beautifully 
throughout the opera. 

By the end of the first act, achange 
in interest and quality was clearly tak- 
ing place. It began with Rodolfo’s 
turn toward Mimi as his friends are 
singing in the streets, which preceded 
their beautifully sung duet. 

The rest of the opera was much 
better. The second act, at the Momus 
cafe, was dynamic and well-directed, 
characters and scenery set against a 
beautiful blue evening sky. Amy And- 
erson stole the show in this act with 
an extraordinary rendition of Muset- 
ta’s song and the courage to act boldly 
and interestingly, taking one away 
from the academic cloud that occa- 
sionally hangs over opera at Oberlin. 

The third act was evidence of Bar- 
bara Owens’ concern with the dra- 
matic problems Newman points out: 
notably, if Marcello has been in the 
tavern with Rodolfo before the act 
begins, why is he so surprised when 
Rodolfo announces his separation 
from Mimi? Surely, Rodolfo would 
have told Marcello beforehand. By 
increasing the emphasis on Musetta 
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in this act, the Oberlin production 
points out to the audience that Mar- 
cello was probably too involved with 
his own romantic problems to listen 
to Rodolfo’s. Problematic entrances 
and exits were also handled well. 
Mimi and Rodolfo’s farewell duet was 
very sensitively sung and the ensuing 
quartet was even better. 

In the last act, Freeman and Heren- 
deen combined their talents in their 
duet, less a singing contest here than 
a sharing of grief between friends. In 
this case, one may say that Puccini's 
lack of dramatic involvement was 


HOT AND HUMID IN OBERLIN 


continued from page 14 


had gone, I began noticing the trees in 
Tappan Square. Being able to choose 
any area of shady grass upon which 
to sleep or read just wasn’t the Ober- 
lin that I had come to know. Being 
able to walk through any part of the 
campus and hear birds just didn’t 
seem natural, but I was enjoying 
every minute of it. Within a week 
after the beginning of my summer, | 
began to appreciate enormously the 
emptiness of the town and the cam- 
pus. No crowds, no lines, no hassles, 
no rushing from here to there, and no 
tests, papers, or school to worry 
about. Oberlin was allowed to blos- 
som into the beautiful town that it 
really is, and I was there to see it 
happen. When everyone returned in 
the fall, |was happy to see my friends 
again but I also secretly resented the 
invasion of my privacy, my town and 
my solitude. It had been good to see 
Oberlin from this different and health- 
ier perspective. 

Except for those who have stayed 
in Oberlin during the three summer 
months, most people will be aware 
only of the more unappealing conse- 
quences of such an adventure. I could 
have thought of many more reasons 
not to stay, but I decided to remain 
primarily on the promise of an excit- 


compensated for by his music. When 
Musetta entered, all of Hall’s lights 
shone on her, indicating once again 
the prominence that this character 
received. 

Nevertheless, the overriding im- 
pression was one of ensemble, a lack 
of domination by one singer or an- 
other. Contributing to this spirit were 
Robert Baustian and the Oberlin Or- 
chestra. If they were occasionally too 
loud, their playing deserved to be 
heard as an integral part of Puccini’s 
story. 


ing job that I was fortunate enough to 
have been offered. Because I had 
served as the coordinator of the ExCo 
course in gerontology during the 
1977-78 academic year, the city man- 
ager offered mea position as the direc- 
tor of the summer recreation pro- 
gram for the aged. The city program 
and the ExCo course were founded in 
the same interest five years ago. Each 
attempts to bring people from the 
community and people from Ober- 
lin’s five nursing homes in together. 
Oberlin seems to be one of the few 
towns or cities in the country that has 
taken such an active and sincere inter- 
est in their nursing home residents. 
The thought of being involved full 
time in such an extensive and well 
received community-based program 
was too attractive an opportunity to 
pass up. 

I was wrong, of course, in my initial 
dire predictions. The range of activi- 
ties in Oberlin during the summer 
and my honest enjoyment surpassed 
my wildest expectations, and most of 
the students in town that I knew have 
expressed similar feelings. For those 
who enjoy adventure, reading, taking 
walks, getting together with an occa- 
sional friend or two, experimenting 
with cooking, and living very inexpen- 
sively, Oberlin in the summer might 
be just the place. Why would an other- 
wise perfectly normal Oberlin stu- 
dent choose to spend the summer in 
Oberlin? Why not? 


undial time in Oberlin 


he 8%-foot x 5-foot sundial on 
the south wall of the Wright 
Physics Laboratory is no sim- 
ple, average, garden-variety sundial. 
Its curved lines, for example, elimi- 
nate the need for the year-round cor- 
rection formula required by regular 
sundials with straight lines. The lat- 
ter indicate “true” time, based on the 
length of the day, and they may 
deviate from accurate time by as 
much as 15 minutes, depending on 
the time of the year. 
Oberlin’s sundial can be accurate to 
within 45 seconds. There is no way, 
of course, to make it perfectly accu- 


To the right of the sundial is the 12-inch 
heliostat that directs sunlight into the 
physics department's solar telescope. 
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rate because of the leap-year cycle. It 
was built and installed by Mark 
Kearns ’78, now a graduate student 
at Northwestern, while he was work- 
ing on Oberlin’s solar telescope dur- 
ing the summer of 1978. He covered 
one-inch particle board with white 
fiberglass resin. Then he painted the 
dial design in black and covered it 
with clear polyester resin to protect it 
from the weather. 

The gnomon that casts its shadow 
on the sundial js a %” aluminum rod 
33 inches long. The major difficulty 
Kearns encountered was his discov- 
ery that the wall does not face directly 
south. It bears 1°.6 to the west. He 
had to tip the plane accordingly so the 
gnomon would make a correct angle 
with the sundial face. Sundials must 
face due south because the sun trav- 
els east to west. 

The Wagner Sign Co. in Elyria hung 
the dial on the building and costs 
were covered by an anonymous gift 
of $200 plus $70 that Kearns made by 
selling small sundials for 50 cents 
each at the 1978 Mayfair. These were 
made of cardboard and had paper clip 
gnomons. They were accurate to 
within two or three minutes, but 
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could be used only in Oberlin. 

As the photos by Robert Stillwell 
show, the sundial makes allowances 
for daylight savings time in the sum- 
mer months. 

Kearns designed the sundial by 
carefully researching the physics of 
sundials and combining that informa- 
tion with computer calculations to 
determine the positions of the lines. 
He worked on his project during Win- 
ter Term 1978 and began work on the 
finished product in April. Actual con- 
struction took him about 50 hours, 
including the application of five coats 
of plastic. 


Li 


Don and Mary Louise (Enigson) Van 
Dyke, both '47, and a vertical sundial near 


the J.F. Oberlin Museum in Waldersbach. 
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by Geoffrey Blodgett ‘53 
Professor of History 


Memorial Minute adopted by the General 
Faculty of Oberlin College April 17, 1979. 


he death of Robert Kenneth 
Carr, the ninth president of 
Oberlin College, on Feb. 21 
closed a remarkably vigorous career 
as teacher, scholar, public advocate 
and college executive. Few academic 
lives had more sustained momentum 
or touched more dimensions of higher 
education as a force in modern Ameri- 
can life. 

Educated in the public schools of 
East Cleveland, Carr entered Dart- 
mouth College in 1925 as a scholar- 
ship student, majored in political 
science, was elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
and graduated in 1929. From Dart- 
mouth he moved to Harvard Univer- 
sity, where he received the master’s 
degree in political science in 1930. A 
year later he joined the faculty of the 
University of Oklahoma. 

There, in addition to his teaching, 
he served as director of the universi- 
ty’s Bureau of Municipal Research 
and completed the research and writ- 
ing of his Harvard doctoral thesis. In 
1935 he received from Harvard the 
Tappan Prize for the best Ph.D. the- 
sis in political science. Within another 
year he had turned the thesis into a 
book, State Control of Local Finance in Okla- 
homa. From the outset of his scholarly 
career, Carr not only established a 
high personal standard of quality; but 
he also showed a knack for aiming his 
talents directly at the eye of complex 
public controversies just as they 
emerged from the interplay of politi- 
cal change with the ambiguities of the 
Federal Constitution. His study of 
Oklahoma finance addressed a prob- 
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lem of national urgency, compounded 
by depression and the haphazard 
growth of state bureaucracies, — the 
need for rational planning to pre- 
serve the fiscal base of local self- 
government. 


Meanwhile the growing quarrel over 
the constitutionality of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s anti-depression measures 
drew Carr’s attention. In 1936 he 
joined the quarrel with a book-length 
essay, Democracy and the Supreme Court, 
which was a spirited critique of the 
Supreme Court’s obstruction of the 
New Deal. 

The issues swirling in this controv- 
ersy were resolved a year later, in the 
great Court Fight of 1937. In 1942 
Carr returned to the problem in a 
longer book, The Supreme Court and Judi- 
cial Review. Here he argued for an 
acceptance of the reality that the 
Court is a political agency, sharing 
with the President and Congress the 
power to govern. His perception that 
judicial behavior involved a quasi-le- 
gislative function forecast the power- 
ful role the Court would play in 
future years asa trigger for social and 
political change. 

Carr had returned to his alma mater 
in 1937 to join the government de- 
partment. A decade later, at age 40, 
he became the Joel Parker Professor 
of Law and Political Science at Dart- 
mouth. During the Second World 
War, his interest turned to the issue 
which would bring him national 
prominence, the oppression of racial 
and cultural minorities by both major- 
itarian governments and established 
interest groups in the private sector. 
His next major book, Federal Protection 
of Civil Rights (1947), was a study of 


the new and as yet obscure Civil 
Rights Section of the Justice Depart- 
ment. His conclusion called for the 
forging of an aggressive federal pro- 
gram to protect minorities and en- 
hance their life chances. A decade 
later the Civil Rights Section became 
a division of the Justice Department 
and the main public agency of sup- 
port for the civil rights movement 
which got under way in the late 
1950's. 

In 1947 Carr became the executive 
secretary of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights, created by Harry 
Truman, and was the principal author 
of the committee’s landmark report, 
To Secure These Rights (1947). This wasa 
broad, searching review of public and 
private patterns of discrimination in 
American life. In retrospect its find- 
ings and recommendations anticipate 
with vivid clarity the agenda of un- 
solved problems with which the coun- 
try would cope over the next three 
decades. President Truman’s response 
to the issues raised by the report 
promptly divided liberals and conser- 
vatives in the Democratic party and 
remains to this day a central item of 
historical debate about the Truman 
presidency. 

In the late “40’s and early ’50’s, as 
the anti-communist Congressional 
witch-hunts of Richard Nixon, Joseph 
McCarthy and others began to poi- 
son the well of public confidence, 
Carr once again swung his talents as 
scholar and critic to the constitutional 
issues raised. In his book, The House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
(1952), and in several pamphlets and 
articles, he explored the use and mis- 
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use of the Congressional investigat- 
ing committee as a political weapon, 
and called on Congress to bring this 
weapon under control. He calmly ig- 
nored the inevitable counter-charge 
of being soft on communism directed 
at him by spokesmen for the radical 
right. But the McCarthy era’s general 
assault on academic freedom quick- 
ened his concern, and in 1957 he once 
again left Dartmouth for Washing- 
ton to become general secretary of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, and chairman of the 
AAUP committee on Academic free- 
dom and tenure. 


On January 1, 1960, Robert Carr 
replaced William Stevenson as Ober- 
lin’s president. His splended academic 
record and his liberal credentials as a 
civil libertarian, together with the 
College’s own peculiar traditions and 
concerns, seemed to promise a happy 
mix. Yet Carr himself characteristi- 
cally anticipated sooner than anyone 
else the troubles and challenges he 
would confront in the decade ahead. 
In his first assembly address, two 
weeks after his arrival, he cheerfully 
described himself as a college teacher 
whose bluff had been called. He indi- 
cated that he was not interested in a 
long honeymoon, and said, “It may be 
that never again willso many Oberlin 
people be so uncritical in thinking 
well of me...I promise you that I 
will not hesitate to begin expending 
whatever good will I may enjoy as 
soon asI am reasonably certain of my 
stand and reasonably convinced that 
the cause is important.” He kept that 
promise. Even before his formal in- 
auguration, he plunged into campus 
controversies over curricular calendar 
reform and other vexed matters. 

He defined himself as primus inter 
pares in his faculty relations, and rarely 
hesitated to join in open faculty debate 
over educational policy, or in the pri- 
vacy of the Councils about the calibre 
of individual teachers. He was candid, 
tenacious and utterly lacking in pro- 
tective guile in pressing his views in 
these forums. 

If his scholarly standards of judg- 
ment were demanding, so was his 
determination to raise the status of 
the faculty through frequent general 
salary increases and special awards 
for merit and research. Early on he 
accepted the constraints and frustra- 
tions imposed on the Oberlin presid- 
ency by the tradition of faculty self- 
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A.E. Princehorn took this photo of President 
Carr in October 1968. 


governance. Within these boundaries 
he worked and talked hard for what 
he believed was right, whether he 
thought he had a majority behind him 
or not. He was not a chummy, easy- 
going man, and his patience for idle 
small talk was limited. He developed 
only a few intimate friendships among 
the faculty. We never called him 
Bobby. Yet he earned the respect of 
his fellow academics, if not always 
their love, and as the years went by, 
that respect became more deeply mut- 
ual. Toward the end of his career at 
Oberlin he regarded himself, in his 
own phrase, as “a faculty man.” 
Although he brought no special 
fund of expertise in money-raising 
and business management to the pre- 
sidency, he presided over a decade of 
impressive growth in the size of the 
College, its endowment and capital 
gift funds for the modernization of 
its physical plant. One-third of the 
buildings on the campus today were 
built or planned during the Carr years. 
His fund-raising efforts in behalf of 
the College outlasted his presidency, 
and he played an important part in 
bringing to fruition the McCandless 


bequest, the second largest gift in the 
history of the College. 

It was in his relations with Oberlin 
undergraduates that Carr’s reputa- 
tion as a liberal leader received its 
sternest testing. His presidency coin- 
cided exactly with a decade of funda- 
mental and ever deeper cleavage be- 
tween the values of American youth 
and the established arrangements of 
the world in which they came of age. 
He met this challenge head on. He 
used his assembly addresses and com- 
mencement talks to open a blunt dia- 
logue with students—a dialogue 
which exposed important differences 
between the liberal assumptions of 
his generation and the more free- 
wheeling impulses of the young. He 
was skeptical of students’ complaints 
about “academic pressure,” lectured 
them about the discipline of old-fashi- 
oned fact-grubbing hard work, and 
suggested that more creative research- 
oriented learning be built into their 
lives. 

Never very sympathetic with the 
emerging youth culture of the ’60’s, 
he regarded the external symbols of 
this culture—long hair, bizarre clo- 
thing and rude talk—as “a meaning- 
less flaunting of inconsequential free- 
doms.” The civil libertarian in him 
increasingly dwelt on what he called 
“the other side of freedom,” the lib- 
erty that is achieved in the context of 
authority, and the need for self-res- 
traint to ensure that one’s own right 
to free expression does not abuse the 
rights of others and thus unravel the 
fabric of freedom. 


The Viet Nam War, and mounting 
protests against its wisdom and mor- 
ality, brought these issues into sharp 
focus on every important college cam- 
pus inthe country. Oberlin sustained 
its fair share of the resulting turmoil. 
The recurring appearance of military 
recruiters on campus seemed to many 
to bind the College in complicity with 
the war. Against these demands Presi- 
dent Carr asserted the principle of 
institutional neutrality, the concept 
of the open campus and the value of 
rational discourse to maintain the Col- 
lege as a civil sanctuary for intellec- 
tual disagreement. Under relentless 
pressure he remained inflexible in 
these convictions, and stubborn in 
the tactics he used to assert them. 
Often at great cost to his personal 
popularity, time and again he used 
the governing machinery of the Col- 
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lege to rally a majority of faculty sup- 
port for his stance. And despite his 
stubbornness, or perhaps in some 
important measure because of it, the 
campus was spared the harsher forms 
of disruption experienced elsewhere. 
The community survived, and in the 
summer of the last year of his presid- 
ency, he dared to hope that he had 
also survived. 

The trustee decision in November 
1969 to seek a new president startled 
and dismayed him. But he accepted 
the judgment with grace and with a 
sense that he had been true to himself 
and true to the best interests of Ober- 
lin College. 

His career was not over. He left 
Oberlin in 1970 to become an asso- 
ciate of the American Council on Edu- 
cation and to pursue research and con- 
sultation on the future of the academ- 
ic profession. The subject of his last 
book, Collective Bargaining Comes to the 
Campus, showed that unerring in- 
stinct, present from the beginning in 
his scholarship, for the new, the puz- 
zling and the controversial. The book 
arrived in Oberlin in the spring of 
1973, just asits faculty began ponder- 
ing the wisdom of unionization. 

Carr himself returned to Oberlin 
in 1975 as Distinguished Visiting Pro- 
fessor to teach courses in his favorite 
field, topics in constitutional law, and 
to renew old friendships in a more 
mellow hour. With his wife, Olive 
Grabill Carr (his devoted companion 
over 45 years and a spirited practi- 
tioner of free speech in her own 
right), he came home to this village 
for good in 1976 and promptly as- 
sumed citizenship in the affairs of the 
city and his church. 

Back in October 1960, in his inaugu- 
ral address in Finney Chapel, Presi- 
dent Carr remarked that “when the 
going gets really rough, the free mar- 
ket in ideas is likely to find its staunch- 
est defenders in the students, facul- 
ties, administrative officers and trus- 
tees of our independent institutions.” 
In the decade that followed, when the 
going got rough at Oberlin, and the 
free market of ideas became a stormy 
place, the president of the College 
proved to be its staunchest defender. 
He held his ground and kept the 
market open. For that service, and for 
many others, the rest of the College 
is free now to say that we are grateful. 
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$19 million by 1983 

Oberlin has launched the largest fund- 
raising campaign in its history, a 
drive to raise $19 million by the Col- 
lege’s 150th anniversary in 1983. 

In announcing the campaign at the 
Alumni Luncheon May 27, Montgo- 
mery N. McKinney ’34, chairman of 
the trustees’ planning and develop- 
ment committee, revealed that $5 mil- 
lion of the goal has already been 
received or pledged. 

The purpose of the campaign, en- 
titled “19/83,” is to generate: 

e$9 million in endowment funds. 
Annual income from this addition to 
the endowment will be used for pro- 
fessorships, faculty salaries, scholar- 
ships and academic programs. 

e$2 million for renovation and modi- 
fication of existing buildings to meet 
new needs and to serve handicapped 
students. 

e$8 million for current expenses. 
These additional monies will be need- 
ed, because of inflation, to support 
scholarships and academic programs, 
including new studies. 

President Danenberg announced 
the campaign to the general public on 
June 11, following the June meeting 
of the trustees. He pointed out that 
gifts to Oberlin from alumni and 
friends have quadrupled in the last 
five years. McKinney told the alumni 
in May that Oberlin has received gifts 
and grants of $37 million since 1970 
and will need gift and grant support 
of not less than $50 million over the 
next ten years. 

Lloyd N. Morrisett ’51 is the 19/83 
campaign’s national chairman. He 
chairs the Oberlin board of trustees 
and is president of the John and Mary 


R. Markle Foundation in New York 
City. McKinney will assist Morrisett 
in the West and Richard J. Kent ’34, 
also a trustee, will be the East assist- 
ant . Kent and McKinney have been 
leaders in fund raising since the 1960's 
and Kent was a founder of the John 
Frederick Oberlin Society in 1974. 

Walter K. Bailey 19 will lead the 
deferred gift committee. He led the 
$15 million “Outlook for the ’70’s” 
campaign which enabled the comple- 
tion of Oberlin’s building campaigns 
that began in 1954. McKinney noted 
at the Alumni Luncheon as Bailey 
observed his 60th reunion that Bailey 
had chaired every Oberlin fund rais- 
ing campaign for the past 30 years. 
He has been an honorary trustee 
since 1974. 

Danenberg revealed that one of the 
goals in the campaign is to create a 
special endowed fund which will per- 
mit the occasional hiring of faculty at 
the associate professor and full pro- 
fessor rank. He said that if other in- 
stitutions would adopt this same ap- 
proach it would ease the plight of 
faculty who feel that there is no 
longer any mobility in academia be- 
cause most colleges bring in only the 
most junior faculty when slots open 
up. 
Gifts to the newly formed John R. 
Heisman Club will count toward the 
19/83 fund. 


J.F. Oberlin challenge 

The Joyce Foundation of Chicago has 

announced the award of a $100,000 

challenge grant to Oberlin College. 
The challenge is designed to help 

increase membership in the John Fred- 

erick Oberlin Society, the group of 
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donors who contribute $1,000 or 
more a year for general operating 
expenses. For every new JFO member 
recruited by June of 1980, the Joyce 
Foundation will give Oberlin $1,000 
up to a maximum of $100,000. 

The J.F. Oberlin Society, founded 
in 1973-74, had 184 member families 
in 1978-79. Their contribution to the 
1979 Annual Fund totaled $359,841. 

In announcing the challenge, Presi- 
dent Danenberg was pleased with the 
timing of the grant. “It will provide a 
strong impetus to the 19/83 cam- 
paign,” he said. 

The Joyce Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1948 by the late Beatrice 
Joyce Kean. It makes grants in the 
Midwest in the overlapping fields of 
culture, education, health, environ- 
ment and conservation, and social ser- 
vice. It also supports groups examin- 
ing the effectiveness and efficiency of 
government programs. 


Ensemble tours Japan 

The five members of the Oberlin 
Baroque Ensemble returned in June 
from aneight-day trip to Tokyo where 
they performed five concerts before 
2,880 Japanese. 

This was the ensemble’s first major 
trip out of the country in over ten 
years. Members are Marilyn McDon- 
ald, baroque violin; Robert Wil- 
loughby, baroque flute; James Cald- 
well, baroque oboe; Catharina Meints, 
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baroque cello and viola da gamba, and 
Lisa Crawford, harpsichord. 

One concert, with an audience of 
1,500, was telecast live and included 
an interview with Ms. Meints. An- 
other was at Obirin Gakuen which is 
run by its founder, Yasuzo Shimizu 
‘26t, ‘68h, aged 89. Susan Goldstein 
‘79 will teach English there in 1979- 
80. Previous faculty members are 
John and Anne Cartmell Elder, both 
‘53, and Ray Downs ‘54. 

The ensemble’s travel expenses 
were generously supported by Dr. & 
Mrs. Samuel Adler of Dixon, Ill., par- 
ents of Reba ’79, a flute major. 


Stevensons visit Oberlin 

Oberlin’s eighth president, William E. 
Stevenson, visited Oberlin in June so 
that he and Mrs. Stevenson could 
attend a surprise party for Lewis E. 
(Bill) Tower, emeritus business man- 
ager, and Mrs. Tower who were cele- 
brating their 50th wedding anniver- 
sary. 

= 


A new tradition? 

Ten years had passed since 1969 when 
seniors last wore gowns at Com- 
mencement. It had also been ten years 
since Commencement had to be held 
in Finney Chapel because of rain, 
although it was held there in 1973 
because of cold weather. In addition, 
it was the tenth anniversary of hav- 
ing the senior class select the Com- 
mencement speaker. 

This time, the graduating seniors 
chose Nancy Hays Teeters ’52, the 
first woman ever to serve on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and one of four 
alumni who were receiving honor- 
ary degrees. 

The weather was a problem all week- 
end. The Danenbergs’ reception had 
to be held in South Hall because of 
chilly and rainy weather. It rained 
steadily as alumni returned for their 
reunions. It cleared up for a success- 
ful illumination night. 

By Monday morning, however, 
there was a steady drizzle. The tem- 
perature was in the high 60’s and the 
weather bureau predicted that the 
rain would stop by noon. Robert Has- 
lun ‘67, secretary of the College and 
chairman of the Commencement 
Committee, decided that it was better 
to hold Commencement on Tappan 
Square despite the rain than to move 
it to Finney Chapel with its limited 
seating Capacity. 

Harold Wohleber, acting director 
of physical plant, requisitioned hun- 
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dreds of plastic trash bags, with slits 
on the closed ends for arms and 
necks, for distribution to graduating 
seniors and people in the audience 
who didn’t have raincoats. 

Said Nancy Teeters, as she started 
her Commencement address: “I see 
there’s been a solution to the con- 
troversy of whether seniors should 
or shouldn’t wear academic gowns!” 

By the time Commencement exer- 
cises were over, the drizzle had stop- 
ped. Commencements have been held 
outdoors since 1957. Heavy rains 
forced the use of Finney Chapel in 
1960 and 1969. Honorary Trustee 
Frank C. Van Cleef ‘04 was on the 
platform this year, observing his 75th 
reunion. When it rained in 1969, he 
was on the stage in Finney to receive 
an honorary degree. 

In her Commencement address, 
Teeters compared the social changes 
that have taken place in the 27 years 
since she sat in Finney Chapel to 
receive her degree and she told the 
seniors that “we whoare the smallest 
generation in the current population 
produced you, the largest.” 

This is one reason, she inferred, 
that the civilian labor force is grow- 
ing at an average annual rate of 22% 
whereas prior to 1973 it grew at 
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David Meardon ’80 
approximately 14% per year.” The one 
real success of the past five years,” 
she said, “is that the American econ- 
omy has been able to absorb the rapid 
increases in the labor force.” She 
stated that 10 million more people are 
at work now than five years ago. 

“When you consider the groups 
covered by equal opportunity laws, 
the white male constitutes only 20 
percent of the population. They area 
minority, too,” Teeters continued. 
“Hopefully, the need for affirmative 
action will disappear in your lifetime, 
but it won’t happen without effort on 
your part as the new leaders in our 
society.” 

“With all the planning you can do, 
you must recognize that the future 
will almost certainly be different than 
you expect,” she warned the seniors. 

President Danenberg presented 513 
degrees to 496 candidates. In the Col- 
lege of Arts & Sciences, there were 
427 B.A.’s and three M.A.’s. Nine 
received both the B.A. and the B.Mus. 
There was one Senior Scholar and 69 
graduates received honors in their 
major fields of study, including ten 
with highest honors. Seventy were 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa and 26 to 
Sigma Xi. 

In the Conservatory, 79 received 
the B.Mus. and two of these also 
received the M.Mus. Three also re- 


ceived the B.F.A. and one the diploma 
in performance. 

Howard Schomer, D.D., world is- 
sues secretary of the Board for World 
Ministries, United Church of Christ, 
gave the Baccalaureate address in Fin- 
ney Chapel on Sunday afternoon. His 
topic, “When There Is No Peace,” 
came from Jeremiah 8:11 (RSV) and 
he called special attention to James 
3:18 (NEB): “True Justice is the harv- 
est reaped by peacemakers from seeds 
sown in a spirit of peace.” 

Dr. Schomer is a former president 
of Chicago Theological Seminary and 
was editor of The Role of Transnational 
Business in Mass Economic Development 
(1975). He serves the UCC as a spe- 
cialist in the area of international 
affairs and he helps direct the church’s 
effort to promote greater social re- 
sponsibility in investments. 

Music for Illumination Night was 
performed by the Oberlin Symphonic 
Band, organized as a Winter Term 
project last January by John Knight, 
instructor of music education. 


Honorary degrees 

Nancy Teeters received the honorary 
LL.D at Oberlin’s 146th Commence- 
ment and so did Jewel Stradford Laf- 
ontant ‘43. Honorary Sc.D.’s were 
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Dr. Henderson receives his hood from 
Thomas Sherman ‘56, professor of biology. 
Photo by Robert Stillwell 


presented to Donald A. Henderson, 
M.D., ’51 and Robert L. Kroc ’29. 
Before being appointed to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Teeters was chief 
economist to the Congressional Budg- 
et Office where she was a strong 
advocate for budget policies that serve 
national priorities. She received the 
M.A. from Michigan in 1954 and 
although most of her career has been 
in administration rather than re- 
search, she has a distinguished record 
of publications including Setting the 
National Priorities (Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1971) which was the first impor- 
tant overview of the federal budget. 
Lafontant is special assistant attor- 
ney general to the State of Illinois and 
senior partner in the Chicago law 
firm of Lafontant, Wilkins and Mal- 
kin. She has been deputy solicitor gen- 
eral of the U.S. and a representative 
to the U.N. She received the J.D. from 
Chicago in 1946 and has honorary 
degrees from Howard U., Cedar 
Crest, Heidelberg, Providence, East- 
ern Michigan, Lake Forest and Mary- 
mount Manhattan College. She is a 
director of seven business corporate 
boards and trustee of four educa- 
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tional institutions. She also is a 
member of the U. Chicago Law 
School’s alumni board. 

Kroc is president of the Kroc Foun- 
dation, a California-based philan- 
thropic foundation devoted to the 
advancement of medical science, espe- 
cially through sponsorship of research 
conferences and grants-in-aid for re- 
search in diabetes, arthritis and multi- 
ple sclerosis. He received the A.M. 
from Oberlin in 1931 and the Ph.D. in 
physiology and zoology from Wiscon- 
sin in 1933. He was an instructor and 
associate professor in zoology at Indi- 
ana U. where he carried out research 
in endocrinology until 1944 when he 
became director of physiology and 
endocrinology with the Maltine Co. 
and Chilcott Laboratories in New 
York. After several mergers, the lab- 
oratories became part of the Warner 
Research Institute. Dr. Kroc is past 
president of the American Thyroid 
Association. 

Dr. Henderson was director of the 
World Health Organization’s global 
smallpox campaign during which 
smallpox cases dwindled from over 
10 million down to zero between the 
years 1966 and 1976. He now is dean 
of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene and Public Health. A native 
of Cleveland, he received the M.D. 
from Rochester in 1954 and the mas- 
ter’s in public health from Johns Hop- 
kins in 1960. He has honorary degrees 
from Rochester and Marietta. 


Community Service Award 
Jeanne Butts, director of the Oberlin 
Senior Citizens Program, received 
the College’s eighth Distinguished 
Community Service Award at the 
May 28 Commencement exercises. 
A resident of Oberlin for more 
than 20 years, she is the widow of W. 
Marlin Butts who was a faculty 
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member of the Graduate School of 
Theology and a counseling psycholo- 
gist for the College. She retired in 
1974 after 19 years as supervisor of 
adult and parent education with the 
Family Health Association in Cleve- 
land. Since then she has helped the 
1,150 senior citizens in and around 
Oberlin to find and receive the servi- 
ces they need. In addition, Mrs. Butts 
supervises work done by some 30 stu- 
dent volunteers at local nursing 
homes. 

A 1927 graduate of Mt. Holyoke, 
she is past president of the League of 
Women Voters in Oberlin, was active 
in the PTA when her three sons were 
in the schools, and she has worked as 
teen librarian at the Oberlin Public 
Library. 

Since 1975, Mrs. Butts has served 
on the committee that manages the 
Butts Guestship which was estab- 
lished in memory of her husband. 
Her son Charles ’67 lives in Cleveland 
and is a member of the Ohio Senate 
now running for mayor of Cleveland. 


Jeanne Butts 
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Sons Lee and Paul reside in Califor- 
nia. She has 13 grandchildren. 


Class reunion projects 

Three of this year’s reunion classes 
announced gifts at the Alumni Lun- 
cheon totaling $218,100. 

L.A. Cook, president of the Class of 
1914, revealed that $55,234 had been 
contributed to an endowed scholar- 
ship fund, mostly by way of bequest 
promises, during a four-year cam- 
paign. The class had set a goal of 
$50,000. Class agents are Russell and 
Rowena Jelliffe. 

Lloyd Burneson, 1919 class agent, 
announced that the class’s two-year 
campaign to raise $60,000 as a 60th 
reunion gift had resulted in gifts total- 
ling $94,143 (157% of the goal). Gifts 
were equally distributed between out- 
right gifts, deferred gifts and bequest 
promises. Pete Prasse, class president, 
and Walter Bailey headed a commit- 
tee of ten who made the solicitations. 

Myron Luke, 1929 class agent, re- 
ported that his class, seeking $50,000 
as a 50th reunion gift, had raised 
$68,723 (137%), mostly in outright 
gifts. Luke headed a committee of 15 
persons in a two-year campaign. The 
class raised $15,000 to qualify for a 
$5,000 gift from the Stanley W. Hayes 
Research Foundation. The $20,000 
will be designated for improvements 
of landscaping of the central campus, 
Tappan Square and the Arboretum. 
The challenge was offered through 
the influence of Brice Hayes, honor- 
ary president of the class and presi- 
dent of the Hayes Foundation. 

Meantime, the Class of 1938 com- 
pleted its two-year campaign to raise 
$40,000 as a 40th reunion gift. Fred 
Cohen ’57, president of the Alumni 
Association, announced that the 
class’s gift totaled $47,982. Sumner 
Hayward, former president of the 
Association, is class agent. 


Watson fellowships 

Katherine A. Dreyfus ‘79 and Mari- 
anne I. Smith, who graduated in De- 
cember, have Thomas J. Watson fel- 
lowships for 1979. Katherine majored 
in government and history and will 
spend the year in the United King- 
dom doing research on national park 
and greenbelt planning and adminis- 
tration. Marianne majored in music 
and will study musical traditions of 
the Caribbean. She studied violin in 
the Conservatory through her junior 
year before transferring to Arts and 
Sciences. 
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Danenberg reappointed 

Emil C. Danenberg, Oberlin’s 11th 
president since April 1975 with the 
understanding that he was serving a 
five-year term, has been reappointed 
through June 30, 1984, his intended 
retirement date. Trustees took this 
action at their April 6-7 meeting. 

In announcing the appointment, 
Lloyd N. Morrisett ‘51, chairman of 
the trustees, said, “The board ex- 
pressed its enthusiastic support to 
President Danenberg and his adminis- 
tration for their activities over the 
past four years. We have asked him 
now to turn his efforts towards those 
areas and special qualities that give 
Oberlin its distinctiveness and special 
position within higher education in 
this country.” 

Accepting the reappointment, Dan- 
enberg said: “Oberlin has reason to 
look back and take pride in the contri- 
bution it and its graduates have made 
to civilization, to the life of the mind 
and to the human spirit. Further, 
Oberlin has a great potential, yet to 
be realized. We must now turn our 
full attention to identifying and 
strengthening those areas in Ober- 
lin’s profile which most distinguish 
the College and which, when well 
done, can make a significant contribu- 
tion to this generation’s need for a 
liberal education. We can begin to 
emphasize those things which we do 
well and can do still better with gener- 
ous, steady support.” 

The trustees received a progress 
report from James L. Powell, vice pres- 
ident and provost, on long range plan- 
ning in areas other than financial. He 
revealed that the Conservatory has 
given tentative approval to these fu- 
ture changes: (1) conversion of a 
piano position into one in accompany- 
ing and a slight reduction in size of 
the department, (2) separation of com- 
position from the music theory de- 
partment with departmental status 
of its own, (3) establishment of a posi- 
tion for an opera coach, (4) creation of 
a full-time faculty position combining 
eurythmics and oral skills, (5) crea- 
tion of a half-time faculty position in 
recorder, and (6) development of “a 
rather different and stronger string 
department.” 

Powell said the College of Arts and 
Sciences” presents a more complicated 
planning task” and less progress has 
been made. He added, “The point has 
been made and successfully defended 
that Oberlin’s curriculum may well 
be too Eurocentric, too western, and 


that more non-western studies need 
to be developed.” 


Admissions research 
Oberlin has a two-year, $57,000 grant 
from the Robert Sterling Clark Foun- 
dation in New York City to launch a 
research project aimed at increasing 
the efficiency of the admissions pro- 
cess and minimizing the effects of the 
predicted sharp decline in the number 
of secondary school students who 
will be attending colleges in the early 
1980's. 
The purpose of the research is to 
7 | find a way to in- 
crease the number 
of “feeder” schools 
from which Ober- 
lin draws students. 
Typically, colleges 
receive a significan- 
tly large number 
of applicants from 
ee a relatively small 
aN % number of schools, 
Van Atta known as “feeder” 
schools. At Oberlin last September, 
55% of the new students came from 
8% of all the secondary schools whose 
graduates enrolled at Oberlin. 

The Clark Foundation grant will 
enable Oberlin to identify through 
computer analysis those schools 
which historically have been the most 
consistent “feeder” schools. The re- 
searchers will also study the demogra- 
phic and academic characteristics 
which are similar among those 
schools. They will try to identify 
potential additional feeder schools. 

Preliminary analysis, completed 
before the grant was received, indi- 
cated a strong correlation between 
certain feeder schools, the number of 
applicants from those schools and the 
likelihood that a student from a partic- 
ular school will, if accepted, be likely 
to enroll at Oberlin. 

“This grant will permit us to break 
some important new ground in admis- 
sions work,” said President Danen- 
berg. “It will help us and help the 
potential student. We are indebted to 
the Clark Foundation for recognizing 
the importance of this program.” 

David Van Atta, who has worked 
in admissions at Oberiln since 1974 
and heads the data processing and pro- 
gramming branch of the admissions 
office, will head the new program. 
His earlier research in this area was 
funded by a $400 grant from the 
National Association of College Ad- 
missions Counselors. 
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The coalition organized daily picketing of the Cox Administration Building for more than a month. 


One vote for divestment 

Don’t try to convince trustees of 
Oberlin College that students of 
the 1970's have become “silent.” 

A noisy demonstration in the corri- 
dor outside their April 6 meeting 
forced the trustees into executive ses- 
sion in a smaller room. Dean of Stu- 
dents George H. Langeler accused 
105 students of “disruption” because 
they refused to obey his order to 
cease their loud chanting (“Divest 
Now”) which was accompanied by 
pounding on tables, plate-glass win- 
dows, doors anda drum. The demon- 
stration was organized by the Ober- 
lin Coalition for the Liberation of 
Southern Africa. 

The incident touched off a series of 
events which succeeded in widening 
the interest in and debate about the 
College’s role as a stockholder in cor- 
porations that do business in South 
Africa. 

On April 11 at least 300 students 
stood in the rain in Wilder Bowl to 
hear various speakers demand total 
and immediate divestment of Ober- 
lin’s “South African portfolio” and 
amnesty for the 105 whose cases Lan- 
geler had brought before the Com- 
munity Board. Earlier in the day, at 
least 30 professors cancelled classes 
so that students could participate, if 
they chose to, in a teach-in at Wilder 
Hall. 

President Danenberg addressed the 
crowd from the rear entrance to the 
Cox Administration Building. He 
wanted to underscore his belief that 
allsegments of the Oberlin commun- 
ity are “equally repulsed by the pres- 
ent policies of the government of 
South Africa with regard to apar- 
theid.” He was sorry that the campus 
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community did not seem to be more 
familiar with the report that the six 
students, three faculty, three adminis- 
trators and two alumni had prepared, 
at his request, a year ago, on the sub- 
ject of divestment. The trustees had 
approved that report and had agreed 
with its conclusion that divestment 
did not appear to be an effective 
device for influencing corporate 
policy. 

The coalition’s support for sweep- 
ing and immediate divestment, Dan- 
enberg said, had been well articulated 
and publicized. “Any complaint that 
the coalition’s views have not been 
heard is grossly and patently exagger- 
ated,” he asserted. He added that it 
was equally evident that the coali- 
tion’s advice to the board had not 
been needed. “It is very important 
that everyone in this community 
understand the distinction between 
being heard and being heeded,” he 
continued. He added that it was 
equally imperative that those favor- 
ing divestment needed to understand 
the compelling necessity to persuade 
the board that divestment would not 
only be effective in dealing with apar- 
theid but also would not be poten- 
tially harmful to the well-being of 
Oberlin College. 

The president’s remarks took many 
students by surprise. The Review said 
he had been “notoriously absent from 
student life in the past.” Students 
were to see and hear more of him in 
the immediate future. 

The General Faculty, at its April 17 
meeting, asked the president to allo- 
cate funds to support a conference on 
the subject of South African issues 
“for the benefit of the entire College 


community.” The conference will be 
held early in the fall semester. 

The Community Board heard the 
case against the 105 demonstrators 
late in April and announced its deci- 
sion May 1. A letter of reprimand 
would be placed in each student’s 
record for three weeks, until May 23, 
and then be removed. 

Danenberg told members of the 
John Frederick Oberlin Society at 
their May 5-6 meeting that he holds 
little brief with the theory that divest- 
ment will lead to the end of apartheid 
but he heartily approves of the under- 
lying moral outrage that the students 
are feeling and he would far rather 
work with them on this issue than to 
feel that Oberlin is “feeding minds 
apathetic to social injustice.” 

In advance of the fall meeting to 
carry out the faculty’s resolution that 
all segments of the Oberlin commun- 
ity need to be “more fully informed 
about the viewpoints involved” re- 
garding South Africa, Danenberg 
began holding meetings with mem- 
bers of the coalition. He wanted 
answers on questions he had asked 
on April 11. Why is divestment a 
potentially effective technique? If 
Oberlin divests, how will the corpora- 
tions learn of the sale of stock or the 
reason for it? If acorporation were to 
withdraw from South Africa would 
its properties simply be nationalized? 
Are certain corporations more useful 
than others to the South African 
government? Are any U.S. corpora- 
tions irreplaceable in the South Afri- 
can economy? 

Neither his 1978 committee, nor 
CIAC (College Investment Advisory 
Committee) nor the coalition had 
addressed these questions and “deve- 
loped thoughtful answers consistent 
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with our capacity as an institution of 
higher learning.” 

At the April meeting, the trustee 
communications committee received 
the coalition’s resolution to divest 
unconditionally Oberlin’s stocks in all 
corporations domiciled in South Africa 
or conducting any portion of business 
there. The trustees forwarded the 
proposed resolution to CIAC “for 
further consideration” and invited 
CIAC to make any further comment 
or recommendations on divestment 
at the trustees’ June meeting. 

Because the June meeting is the 
only time that trustees meet while 
students are not on campus, Danen- 
berg offered contingency funds to 
pay the plane fare and lodging for ten 
students who might wish to attend 
the June 8 meeting. The coalition 
accepted the offer and found the ten 
students. 

This meant that all the trustees 
would, for the first time, be discuss- 
ing the divestment issue in plenary 
session rather than merely hearing 
the report of the investment com- 
mittee. 

Meantime, Oberlin College, for the 
first time in its history, was sponsor- 
ing shareholder resolutions at corpo- 
ration annual meetings. The identical 
resolutions, against Ford and General 
Motors, were co-sponsored by eight 
churches and religious orders, includ- 
ing the United Methodists and the 
United Presbyterians. The resolutions 
called for GM and Ford to cease all 
sales and services to the military and 
police of South Africa. 

The Ford resolution received 2.15% 
of the vote, or some three million 
votes cast by some 14,000 separate 
accounts. The GM resolution received 
2.98%. The GM statement to share- 
holders noted that one director, Leon 
Sullivan, favored the resolution “from 
personal conviction, and to support 
protection from continuing military 
and police repression and for other 
humanitarian reasons.” The Ford 
statement announced that one of its 
directors, Clifton R. Wharton, Jr., 
chancellor of SUNY and former presi- 
dent of Michigan State, would vote in 
favor of the Oberlin resolution. 

At the Oberlin trustees’ meeting in 
June four students made a 45-min- 
ute presentation in favor of total div- 
estment and the CIAC made three 
reports. The majority report, pres- 
ented by John Elder ‘53 who was 
elected by alumni as a trustee of the 
College while serving as the alumni 
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representative to the committee, rec- 
ommended continuation of the pres- 
ent policy (which includes the option 
of “selective” divestment) with some 
refinements. The minority report, 
presented by Jerry Lewis ’81, Steve 
Zunes ’79 and William Scott, director 
of black studies, suggested a four- 
year plan for divestment. Adamu 
Saaka ‘82, supported total divestment. 
Elder distributed a statement which 
answered the questions that Danen- 
berg had asked of the students. En- 
titled “The Moral Implications of Div- 
estment,” it argued that prudence 
(wisdom and care in doing good) “is as 
much a part of morality as outrage at 
evil.” Elder concluded that “outrage 
and prudence do conjoin, I believe, in 
our present policy.” 

Daphne Neal ’78, the youngest class 
trustee, voted for the motion to div- 
est. The rest of the trustees voted 
against it. The argument for divest- 
ment had earned as many trustee 
votes as each of the resolutions vs. 
Ford and GM had received from GM 
and Ford directors. Seven of the stu- 
dents who attended the June 8 meet- 
ing will be back on campus in the fall. 
So will two-thirds of the students 
who were disruptive in April. 

Quite possibly, the 1980's will find 
Oberlin still debating this issue unless 
Andrew Young is correct in his belief 
that apartheid will fall of its own 
weight. 


Constitution approved 

A year-long effort on the part of stu- 
dents has resulted in the ratification 
of anew form of student government. 

The new constitution of the Associ- 
ation of Students of Oberlin College 
was approved by the General Faculty 
May 15 after 50.8% of the students 
had endorsed it by a vote of 1250-72 
with 23 abstentions. 

The executive arm of the new gov- 
ernment is an executive council with 
four elected members and three who 
are appointed by the student appoint- 
ments committee which is appointed 
by the executive council. Members of 
the council serve one-year terms and 
elections are valid if 25% of the stu- 
dents vote. 

The executive council has author- 
ity to call meetings of ad hoc, issue- 
oriented student congresses which 
will serve only until a particular issue 


is settled. Each congress must have at 
least 30 participants. 

The new constitution was written 
by a reconstitution committee that 
began working in November after a 
referendum called for formation of a 
new student government. The refer- 
endum was proposed last October by 
the seven remaining members of Stu- 
dent Senate following failure in the 
spring of 1978 to get at least 50% of 
the students to vote. 

Gregory Meyers ’80 of Stillwater, 
Maine, chaired the reconstitution 
committee. 


Soviet tour guide 

Russian major Andrew Stivelman ’79 
was escort-interpreter for three 
Soviet citizens March 11-21 under 
the auspices of the YMCA-Sputnik 
Program. The New York branch of 
the YMCA arranges the itinerary for 
each of four visits by the Soviets to 
this country each year. The visitors 
all work in some capacity for “Sput- 
nik,” the Soviet youth tourism 
agency. On this tour, they spent sev- 
eral days in New York City, took a 
train to the 1980 Olympic site in 
Lake Placid and then went to Akron, 
Ohio, and Washington, D.C. 


Last fall, Stivelman took a group of 
30 Soviet men and women on a two- 
week trip to Washington, D.C.; Estes 
Park and Snow Mountain, Colo.; Bos- 
ton and Pittsburgh. In addition to 
seeing the major tourist attractions, 
they visited the Russian Embassy in 
Washington, had their first horseback 
riding experience in the Rockies, 
went to a hockey game in Boston and 
visited classes in the Russian depart- 
ment at Pitt. 

Stivelman studied two years of 
Russian in high school and for his 
1976 Winter Term project was a 
translator and transliterated Russian 
art books at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. He has studied in the 
Russian language program at Lenin- 
grad State U. under the Council 
International Educational Exchange. 
He has also worked in the arrival 
program of the International Student 
Service, a unit of the International 
Division of the YMCA, where he was 
office assistant. The program wel- 
comes foreign students and visitors, 
helping them through customs, ar- 
ranging for housing and ongoing 
transportation. 
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Gorn Prize winners 

Carrie L. DiLorenzo ’79 and Mary J. 
Houghton ’80 are the first recipients 
of the newly established Joyce A. 
Gorn Prize in Environmental Studies. 
The awards recognized demonstrated 
excellence in off-campus activities 
which required personal initiative and 
were designed to have important im- 
pacts on environmental problems. 

Carrie, who majored in art history 
and studio art, was a volunteer re- 
search associate at the Appalachia 
Center for Science in the Public Inter- 
est, Corbin, Ky.; Mary, a government 
major, was a full-time intern at the 
Friends of the Earth and wrote arti- 
cles for “Not Man Apart,” the FOE 
publication. 

Carrie played a major role in the 
efforts of a citizen’s group in Ken- 
tucky to obtain relief from environ- 
mental degradation of roads and wa- 
ter supplies caused by local strip min- 
ing. She balanced this work in envi- 
ronmental advocacy by designing a 
“simple lifestyle” calendar which in- 
cludes suggestions for a positive activ- 
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Carrie's calendar 


ity each day of the year. Her parents 
are Ronald ’53 and Bernadette Lucas 
DiLorenzo ’55. 

Mary Houghton, as an intern with 
FOE, a non-profit international con- 
servation organization, was an active 
leader in several projects involving 
the safety and costs of operating 
nuclear and coal-powered energy gen- 
erating facilities. She worked with 
FOE’s legal attorney in an effort to 
get the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion to shut down the Vallecitos 
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An April rain in Wilder Bowl forced the Royal Lichtenstein Quarter-ring Sidewalk Circus 


into Finney Chapel for its fourth annual 15-act visit to Oberlin. It was the circus’s seventh 


national tour. 


nuclear plant which stands near a 
major earthquake fault. Her research 
on coal-fired electric power plants 
included all stages of the process, 
from mining coal to generation of 
electricity and looked at probable costs 
of pollution controls. 

Joyce Gorn ’73 (LOSSES IN OBER- 
LIN FAMILY, Winter 1979) pursued 
environmental studies in several 
forms at Oberlin and at Cornell prior 
to her death last December after a 
year-long battle with cancer. The 
Fund was established by her friends 
and parents. 

The Environmental Studies Com- 
mittee at Oberlin hopes to increase 
the Gorn Fund sufficiently to permit 
the creation of a permanent endow- 
ment fund from which the income 
would provide an annual prize in 
environmental studies in perpetuity. 
Tax-deductible contributions to the 
fund may be sent to Brian Miller ’71, 
Alumni Association, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Name in lights 

When the film Agatha played in Ober- 
lin last spring, the marquee at the 
Apollo read: “Vanessa Redgrave & 
Denise Montie in Agatha 7:45 and 
9307" 

Denise Montie ’79 was in England 
when the film was being shot. She 
appeared as an extra in some of the 
scenes. Apollo owner Bill Steel put 


her name where Dustin Hoffman’s 
should have been because “she was in 
the movie and I thought it would be 
nice.” 

Denise’s parents are Thomas and 
Diane Block Montie, both ’56, and her 
grandfather is Wilbert Montie ‘27. 


College Bowl 

Oberlin made it to the semifinals in 
the National College Bowl at Miami, 
Fla., again this year, but finished ina 
tie with Cornell for third place. Har- 
vard eliminated Oberlin ina close con- 
test and then was soundly beaten by 
Davidson College which had elimi- 
nated Cornell. 

Other teams in the nationals were 
Emory, Wisconsin, Notre Dame, Iowa, 
Washington U., Rutgers, Marshall, 
Tulane, Brigham Young, Pacific Luth- 
eran, San Francisco State and South- 
ern Illinois. Oberlin and Cornell also 
tied for third last year when Stanford 
was the winner and Yale the runner- 
up. 

The competition is co-sponsored 
by Reader's Digest and International 
Student Unions. 


Browns use fieldhouse 

Last December the Cleveland Browns 

made arrangements to use Jones Field- 

house if heavy snows forced them to 

cancel outdoor practice sessions at 

Baldwin Wallace’s Finnie Stadium. 
The weather remained nice for 
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December and the Browns didn’t need 
the fieldhouse. 

In February and March, however, 
they did use the fieldhouse on Wed- 
nesday afternoons to hold try-outs 
for “free agents” wishing to make the 
team. 

Said a Review headline: “Big Time 
Football Comes to Oberlin.” 


Playwright-in-residence 

Czech poet Miroslav Holub was guest 
playwright in residence during the 
second semester, dividing his time 
between the creative writing and inter- 
arts programs. 

Holub is known internationally for 
his poems and prose poems and he 
has also written children’s stories, 
puppet theater and classical theater. 
He holds the M.D. in pathology and is 
chief research immunologist attached 
to the Institute of Clinical and Experi- 
mental Medicine in Prague. He has a 
special interest in cancer research. 

He taught two courses in play writ- 
ing and the production of plays and 
was adviser to 20 students in begin- 
ning writing workshops. He also as- 
sisted advanced students and coun- 
seled poetic and scientific subjects. 
He gave a public reading of his works 
in February and he and Stuart Frie- 
bert, director of the creative writing 
program, were co-directors when two 
performances of Holub’s “Stage 
Poems” were presented at Warner 
Center in May. The “Stage Poems” 
are short plays on themes usually 
dealt with in poems. In Germany, 
they have been called “Aktschlusse” 
because they put on stage the final 
part, the consequences of conflicts, 
not the conflicts themselves. 

Friebert and Holub also worked 
with the Czech translator, Dann Hab- 
ova, onananthology of Holub’s works 
which will be published under the 
title “Sagittal Section” for the new 
translation series issued by “Field Poe- 
try Books.” It will be the first collec- 
tion of Holub’s writings to be pub- 
lished in the U.S. 


Wins P.E.N. prize 

Charles Wright’s translation of “The 
Storm and Other Poems” by Eugenio 
Montale has won the 1979 P.E.N. 
translation prize of $1,000. The book 
includes an introduction by Vinio 
Rossi, McCandless Professor of 
French. The translation is the first 
book in the “Field” Translation Ser- 
ies. The second book in the series, to 
be published this year, is “Homage to 
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the Lame Wolf” by Yugoslavian poet 
Vasko Popa, translated by Charles 
Simic of the University of New Hamp- 
shire faculty. 


Sculptures exhibited 

“Exole to Deco: Small Sculptures from 
a Private Collection,” an exhibition of 
56 sculptures by 35 artists, opened 
May 8 at the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum and will continue through 
Sept./2: 

Drawn primarily from the collec- 
tion of John N. Stern ’39, the show 
represents a selective pattern of col- 
lecting those sculptures which are 
intimate in scale and which were 
favored for home ornamentation. 
They are mostly in bronze and date 
from the last half of the 19th century 
through the 1920's. 

A fully illustrated catalogue is avail- 


able. 


Choral director 
Marina Alexander ’76, instructor in 
choral conducting during the second 
semester, directed the Oberlin Col- 
lege Choir, Oberlin College Chorus 
and the Musical Union during the sab- 
batical leave of Prof. Daniel Moe. 

Ms. Alexander holds the B.F.A. and 
the M.Mus. in conducting from Ober- 
lin. She has been assistant stage man- 
ager of the Santa Fe Opera Company 
and stage director with the Des 
Moines Opera Company. 

Ned Tipton, completing his fourth 
year of adouble major in piano perfor- 


mance and choral conducting, assisted 
Ms. Alexander when the Oberlin Col- 
lege Chorus gave a concert May 3 in 
Warner Concert Hall. The Oberlin 
College Choir gave a concert in Fin- 
ney Chapel May 6. Robert Baustian 
was conductor when the Musical 
Union and the Oberlin Chamber 
Orchestra presented Haydn’s Harmo- 
niemesse in Finney Chapel May 13. 


Truman Scholar 

Paul D. Pierson ’81 has received a 
scholarship from the Harry S. Tru- 
man Foundation as the 1979 Truman. 
Scholar from the State of Oregon. 
The Scholarships are awarded on a 
merit basis each year to 53 college 
sophomores who show a potential for 
leadership, academic ability and a spe- 
cial commitment to a career in public 
service at the federal, state or local 
levels. 

Pierson’s scholarship will begin in 
September and is renewable for his 
senior year and up to two years of 
graduate work. The awards carry an 
annual stipend of up to $5,000. 

An economics major, Pierson work- 
ed in three political campaigns: the 
race for the Oregon House in 1974, 
the Nuclear Power Referendum and 
the Carter campaign in 1976. He has 
also been involved with Amnesty Inter- 
national and in Oberlin’s “Human- 
kind Tomorrow” project during Win- 
ter Term 1978. In Winter Term 1979 
he worked with the Oregon Legisla- 
Lures 


Dessert for 1,000, featuring a 100-foot-long chocolate ice cream sundae, was served at ‘‘a 
festival of leftovers’ in Wilder Bowl on May 16, the first day of the pre-final exam reading 
period. The festival, called ““Mayfeh” and/or “Mayfair's son,” was scheduled because rain 
washed out many Mayfair activities April 28. 
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Conference planner 

Peter C. Rothe 81, an East Asian Stu- 
dies major, was one of seven members 
of the American Student Committee 
responsible for planning and imple- 
menting of the 31st Japan-American 
Student Conference held in Japan 
July 25-Aug. 21. 

The student-run conference, con- 
ducted in English, is held annually 
either in Japan or the U.S. Rothe will 
spend the 1979-80 academic year in 
Kyoto, living with a Japanese family. 
His studies will be devoted half to 
language and the remainder to East 
Asian religions, economics, history 
and art. 


Retiring faculty 

(Photos by Daniel Friedman ‘79) 

Four members of the faculty, two in 
the Conservatory and twoin the psy- 
chology department, have retired. 
They are: Arthur Dann, professor of 
pianoforte, who retired in October 
1978 after 42 years of service; Ralph 
H. Turner, professor of psychology, 
after 32 years of service; Robert E. 
Dixon ’37, associate professor of psy- 
chology, after 27 years; and Denes K. 
Koromzay, professor of chamber 
music and viola, after 7 years. George 
A. Lanyi, professor of government, 
also retired this year but was reap- 
pointed for 1979-80. 

Dann joined the piano department 
in 1937. He gave his first public per- 
formance at the age of 6 and, at the 
age of 10, he performed the Bee- 
thoven Concerto in C Major with the 
symphony orchestra in Worcester, 
Mass. At the age of 16 he received 
a full scholarship 
to Mannes College 
of Music in New 
York City where 
he was graduated 
in 1933 and did a 
year of graduate 
study in 1933-34. 

Dann made his 
Town Hall debut 
recitalin 1942. Dur- 
ing his career he 
made many appearances in solo reci- 
tals, with chamber music groups and 
symphony orchestras, and asa soloist 
on the CBS, NBC and ABC radio net- 
works. He also made solo recordings 
under the Audiophile label. 

While in the Maritime Service dur- 
ing 1944-45, he made weekly broad- 
casts to servicemen over the CBS and 
Mutual networks. 

An expert on the works of Chopin, 
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Dann spent his 1960 sabbatical semes- 
ter in New York making a detailed 
comparative study of various editions 
of the works of Chopin. 

Having studied entirely with for- 
mer pupils of the renowned pianist 
and pedagogue Theodor Leschetizky, 
Dann is the regional director of the 
international Leschetizky Association. 

Dann is married to the former 
Nancy Clay ‘44 A.M. (art). They have 
four sons and a daughter. Dann also 
has a son and two daughters from a 
previous marriage. 


Turner joined the faculty in 1947 
and was chairman of the psychology 
department 1959 to 1970. He received 
bachelor and master’s degrees from 
Ohio Wesleyan in 1938 and 1940 and 
the Ph.D. in 1947 from Ohio State. 

Turner’s chief professional inter- 
ests are in social psychology, teaching 
climates and creative thinking and 
creative behavior. 
He has published a 
book, contributed 
to several encyclo- 
pedias and publish- 
ed many articles in 
these fields. He re- 
ceived a Social Sci- 
ence Research Coun- 
: on ‘cil grant in 1954 

Aj _ for research in so- 

a ~ cialsensitivity. On 
leave the second semester of 1974- 
75, he continued work on a three- 
year study of creative thinking and 
creative behavior. 

He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues, the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the Association for the 
Advancement of Psychology. 

Turner is past president of the 
Ohio Psychological Association, past 
president of Division II of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association on the 
teaching of psychology, and was twice 
elected to three-year terms on the 
governing council of the American 
Psychological Association. He is a 
past president of the Oberlin chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, and the 
Oberlin chapter of the AAUP. He is 
listed in American Men of Science, Who's 
Who in the Midwest and World Who's 
Who in Science. 

Turner spent four years as an Air 
Force psychologist during World War 


II and has held a position as research 
fellow with the Upjohn Institute for 
Community Research. He is a former 
member of the executive committee 
of the Oberlin Housing Foundation, 
the Oberlin Library Board, a former 
group leader for the Oberlin Red 
Cross hospital projects in Cleveland 
and a former member of the board of 
directors of the Oberlin Consumers 
Cooperative. 

His wife is the former Louise Ault 
of Findlay, Ohio. 


Dixon received the A.M. in psychol- 
ogy from Oberlin in 1941 and was 
director of the Men’s Building (Wilder 
Hall) 1937-41. From 1952 to 1964 
when he became a full-time member 
of the teaching faculty, he was asso- 
ciate dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and associate professor of 
psychology. Since the fall of 1973 he 
has helda split appointment, teaching 
= in the department 
of psychology and 
counseling in the 
Psychological Ser- 
vices office. 

Prior to 1952 he 
was at Denison 
University, where 
he was director of 
vocational services 
and a member of 
the psychology de- 
eens and at Ohio State Univer- 
sity where he earned the Ph.D. de- 
gree. For four years during World 
War II he served with a psychological 
research unit of the Army Air Corps. 

Dixon had a leave of absence for 
the second semester of 1958-59 to do 
postdoctoral work at Wisconsin. In 
the summer of 1962 he was one of 50 
college psychology professors selected 
to attend an NSF institute at Iowa 
State, and in the summer of 1965 he 
received a special NSF grant toattend 
an institute at Beloit College. He was 
visiting professor of psychology at 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, during the summer of 1969. 

The following summer he directed 
an institute sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association and 
funded under an Office of Education 
grant to develop a program on college 
preparation for psychology in the 
high school. 

During his second semester leave 
in 1965-66, Dixon reviewed recent 
literature in his field and visited other 
campuses to observe classes and to 
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discuss teaching procedures with 
other psychology professors. 

On sabbatical leave during the sec- 
ond semester of 1972-73, he was visit- 
ing senior professor at U. Florida in 
Gainesville. He attended seminars in 
humanistic psychology, studied the 
organization of and took some part in 
their Student Mental Health Pro- 
gram, acquired skills in leading small 
groups in a program under the direc- 
tion of the department of counseling 
psychology, and did intensive study 
in his teaching areas. 

In 1975-76 he was enrolled in and 
completed the Intensive Postgradu- 
ate Training Program of the Gestalt 
Institute of Cleveland and is currently 
a member of the Institute. He is 
licensed by the state of Ohio as a prac- 
ticing psychologist. 

Dixon has been active in College 
and community affairs. He is pres- 
ently serving on the Oberlin Com- 
munity Services Council, a past mem- 
ber of the American Psychological 
Association, the National Education 
Association, the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Foreign Student 
Advisors, the Ohio College Person- 
nel Association and the Ohio Council 
on Advanced Placement. He has also 
served as a member of the board of 
the Oberlin Community Foundation, 
the Oberlin Board of Education, as 
chairman of the Oberlin Civil Service 
Commission, asa deacon and trustee 
and moderator of the First Church. 
He is listed in Who's Who in America and 
Who's Who in American Men of Science. 

Dixon is married to the former Eli- 
zabeth L. Miller ‘41 and they have 
three children, including Beth ‘68. 


Koromzay joined the Conservatory 
faculty in 1972. He was violist in the 
New Hungarian Quartet and co- 
founder of the orig- 
inal Hungarian 
Quartet. 

Born in Buda- 
pest, he received 
the Artist’s Diplo- 
ma in violin and 
degrees in compo- 
sition and conduct- 
ing from the Royal 
Academy of Music 
‘ in Budapest which 
he Piendee 1925- 31. He was princi- 
pal violist of the Concert-gebouw 
Orchestra in Amsterdam 1943-45. 
Asa member of the Hungarian Quar- 
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There delenenated aie ane Si retaining tnalls in front of Finney Chapel and the 


Cox Administration Building are being replaced. New steps and sidewalk will be concrete 


because sandstone is no longer available. The plaza will again be slate (from Pennsylvania). 
Oberlin News-Tribune photo. 


tet he made some 3,000 appearances 
in most of the major concert halls of 
five continents. He is well known for 
his contributions to furthering the 
audience for chamber music. 

Koromzay is listed in Who's Who, 
has been lecturer and resident artist 
at Southern California, Mills College, 
Oregon, Colorado, Colby College and 
the Banff Centre of Fine Arts at the 
University of Alberta. 

He is married to the former Eva 
Tormay, and the have two sons. He 
will continue to teach at the Conser- 
vatory through December. 


Retiring staff 

Charles J. Oakley retired July 1 as 
housing and dining halls manager but 
remained on duty through the sum- 
mer months to coordinate the summer 
conferences housed in College dormi- 
tories. 

Oakley has been employed by the 
College since 1941 and previously 
was sales manager for Oberlin Laun- 
dry & Dry Cleaners Inc. During the 
1940’s he was spare-time sports edi- 
tor for the Oberlin News-Tribune. Prior 
to succeeding Gladys Swigart as man- 
ager of residences and dining halls in 
1963, he was janitor foreman (1949- 
57) and general operations foreman. 

His wife, the former Marion Y. 
Lounsborough, was assistant in the 
treasurer’s office 1952-58 and in the 
department of building and grounds 
1959-63. 

Oakley has three children by a 
former marriage, Air Force Col. 
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Ronald ’56, Noel ’62 and Marilyn 
Stern. 


Donald W. Chapman, director of 
purchasing and auxiliary services 
since 1958, retired July 1 because of 
physical disability. His wife, Anna, 
also retired as kindergarten teacher 
in the Oberlin Public Schools. 

Gary W. Koepp, assistant controller 
of the College and a member of the 
administrative staff since 1972, suc- 
ceeded Chapman. Koepp received the 
B.S. from Dyke College in 1975 and 
the M.B.A. from Baldwin-Wallace in 
1979. 


Oberlin on tape and wax 

Draco Foundation has produced a 
cassette of “The Progression Ballet 
Oratorio” which was taped in Ober- 
lin during 1976-77. Joseph Wood, pro- 
fessor of music theory, composed the 
music and is the Progression’s cosmic 
voice. Libretto is by Evelyn Eaton, 
author of a dozen novels. Kenneth 
Moore, professor of bassoon and con- 
ductor of ensembles, conducts the 
Oberlin Wind Ensemble and Daniel 
Moe conducts the Oberlin Chorus. 
Moore was conductor for the Progres- 
sion’s original appearance at Finney 
Chapel in 1968. Cassettes may be 
ordered from the Co-op Book Store 
for $6.17, postpaid in Ohio, and $5.97 
elsewhere. 


Garth Peacock ’51 and Fenner Dou- 
glass ‘42 are among the three Ameri- 
cans and three Europeans playing 
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Flentrop organs in a newly-released 
recording to mark Flentrop’s 75th 
anniversary. Peacock’s Bach G-Minor 
Prelude in Fugue was taped during alive 
performance in Warner Concert Hall. 
Douglass’ Toccata in D-Minor by Buxte- 
hude was specially recorded at Duke 
University. The other American on 
the record is Daniel Hathaway at 
Trinity Cathedral in Cleveland. The 
record is on sale at the Co-op for 
$11.95. Mail order prices are $13.45, 
postpaid in Ohio, and $12.97 else- 
where. 


Faculty notes 

Athena Tacha, ‘61 A.M., associate 
professor of art, won first prize of 
$1,000 in sculpture at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art’s May Show. She had 
previously won first prize in 1968 and 
1971. 

John Pearson, associate professor 
of art, won special honorable men- 
tion for his “Constant Areas: Trian- 
gles: #1” of acrylic paint and pencil— 
drawings from his new series which 
reveals different dimensions of sys- 
temic art. 


Geoffrey Blodgett 53, professor of 
history, spoke on “Genteel Reform- 
ers” at a March 20-24 conference at 
the National Archives in Washington 
which was entitled Victorian Album: 
Aspects of American Life, 1865-1900. Reg- 
istration was limited to 150 and there 
were more than 100 guest speakers 
and panelists. Sponsors were the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humani- 
ties and the Victorian Society of 
America. 


Richard C. Schoonmaker, profes- 
sor of chemistry, is directing a $19,960 
grant from the National Science Foun- 
dation to support the purchase of 
more sophisticated research equip- 
ment fora project titled The Mechanism 
of Condensation. Scattering of Molecular 
Beams from Surfaces. Fifteen students 
have assisted Schoonmaker in this 
long-term research which took on its 
present direction in 1970. This sum- 
mer, his son, Dirk, a junior engineer 
major at Swarthmore, has been help- 
ing him. 


David H. Benzing, professor of biol- 
ogy, has a three-year NSF grant of 
$115,000 to continue his project, Ecol- 
ogyand Adaptive Biology of the Atmospheric 
Bromeliad, ‘Tillandsia circinnati.’ Field 
work for the project, begun ten years 
ago, is centered in south Florida. Lab 
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When the Boston Symphony, conducted by 
Seiji Ozawa, toured the People’s Republic of 
China March 12-20, Richard Kapuscinski, 
professor of violoncello and former cellist 
with the symphony, quickly accepted the 
opportunity to replace a cellist who was ill. 
The orchestra thrilled an audience of 
18,000 at its final concert and had many 
opportunities to play joint concerts with 
Chinese musicians and mingle with people 
(as “Kap” is shown doing in the photo). 
Kapuscinski was particularly impressed by 
the way Chinese managed to maintain their 
love of music despite the fact that music was 
not permitted for many years. 


work and analysis are largely carried 
out in Oberlin. The work has resulted 
in the publication of 25 articles. 


Sarah Pratt, assistant professor of 
German and Russian, has a grant-in- 
aid from the American Council of 
Learned Societies to assist her in pre- 
paring her doctoral dissertation for 
publication. The ACLS made grants 
to 66 recent Ph.D. recipients. Pratt’s 
research project is Alternatives in Rus- 
sian and Western European Romanticism. 
She received the Ph.D. in 1977 from 
Columbia just prior to joining the 
Oberlin faculty. 


Stuart Friebert’s eighth book of 
poems, Uncertain Health, was published 
in June by Woolmer/Brotherson Ltd. 
of Andes, N.Y. Friebert, director of 
Oberlin’s creative writing program, 
wrote the poems during the past year 
and a half and they concern ordinary 
daily experiences put to original and 
startling uses. It is his third full- 
length collection. Friebert and Vinio 
Rossi, McCandless professor of 
French, are collaborating ona book of 
translations of the Milanese poet, Gio- 
vani Raboni, with whom they will 
meet in the fall in Milan. 


C. Gene Young ‘60, associate pro- 
fessor of trumpet and wind ensem- 
bles, will be on leave of absence in 
1979-80 to be visiting professor and 
conductor of wind ensembles and 
symphonic band at U. Wisconsin 
(Madison). He hada grant-in-aid from 
Oberlin to begin research this sum- 
mer for a book on“ Trumpet Passages 
of Edgard Varese.” He has co-author- 
ed a book, “Embouchure Enlighten- 
ment,” soon to be published. 


Reappointed with tenure: Nicholas 
Jones (half time) and Katherine Line- 
han (half time), English; Roderic 
Knight, William Porter and Peter Tak- 
acs, Conservatory; William Scott, 
associate professor of black studies; 
Frances Walker ’45, associate profes- 
sor of pianoforte. 

Promoted to professor: Stephen 
Cutler, sociology and anthropology; 
Paul A. Dawson, government; Robert 
Fries, French horn; Calvin C. Hern- 
ton, black studies; Richard A. Levin, 
biology; Thomas F. Sherman ’56, biol- 
ogy; James L. Walsh, sociology and 
anthropology; Grover A. Zinn Jr., 
religion. 

To associate professor: Robert C. 
Hilborn, physics; Phyllis M. Jones, 
English; Ronald C. Kahn, govern- 
ment; Katherine Linehan, English; 
Thomas M. Linehan, English; Sed- 
mara Rutshtein, pianoforte. 


Paul Sears 58h, former professor 
of botany (1938-42) and Dascomb 
Professor (1942-50), was one of five 
persons inducted into the Ohio Con- 
servation Hall of Fame at Conserva- 
tion Day ceremonies April 24 in 
Columbus. His study of the natural 
vegetation of Ohio in the 1920’s led 
to the publication of the Ohio Natu- 
ral Vegetation map in the 1960's. 


William H. Captain, former chair- 
man of the philosophy department, 
became president of Georgia South- 
western College, Americus, Ga., July 
1. He had been vice president for aca- 
demic affairs and dean of the college 
at West Virginia Wesleyan for the 
past five years. Georgia Southwest- 
ern is part of the University System 
of Georgia and it has an enrollment of 
2,400. Its alumni body includes Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter and Mrs. Carter. 
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by Lauren Thomas ‘79 


ith the season starting on a 
newly surfaced track, con- 
verted from yards to meters, 
the Oberlin women’s track team 
couldn’t help but be great this year. 
Six meets later (including our first 
women’s invitational meet) and a win- 
loss record of 41-2, I realized how 
things had changed since I was a fresh- 
man. Back then, there were usually 
only six of us who showed up for the 
few meets we had. Four of that origi- 
nal group were on this year’s team: 
Carla White, distance captain; Jenny 
Lodge, sprint captain; Kathy Kolar- 
sick; and myself, middle distance cap- 
tain. The team has slowly grown 
since then and this year we had a tra- 
veling squad of 23! Iam certain that 
sheer quantity gave us an advantage. 
We psyched out teams that traveled 
by station wagon or minibus when 
we would arrive ina full-size Oberlin 
College bus! 
While last year the group of women 
runners was far from being a cohe- 


sive unit, this year I thought we really 
had a team. Last year, people would 
drop by the track at around 4:30 if 
they felt they had some extra time. 
This year, practices were mandatory 
and we pulled together some excel- 
lent, supportive, competitive and en- 
joyable workouts. For the first time, 
we had enough people to enter every 
event at meets. We also had a lot of 
talent. Naming all the excellent per- 
formances would be impossible, but 
two of the more notable were Julia 
Thompson’s throw of 38’6” in the 
shot and Jenny Lodge’s 17’3 %” long 
jump. 

Most exciting for me, and for all of 
us, I think, was to see the improve- 
ment of individuals’ times from last 
year to this year, and even from the 
beginning to the end of the season. 
To mention a few: Susan MacWhor- 
ter broke the formidable :70 mark to 
run her fastest ever at :69 in the open 
400m run. After my fastest 800m 
time of 2:36 in 1978, I was hoping to 


break 2:30 this year; my best time (a 
new school record) was 2:23.8. Kathy 
Kolarsick ran her best 800m run since 
high school in 2:34. Michelle Stenger 
improved her 5000m time by 24 sec- 
onds during the season. Distance run- 
ner Ann (“Chuckles”) Dugan, 400m 
runners Joy Boyer and Mary Hough- 
ton and 100m hurdler Kristi Barks- 
dale all were particularly strong this 
year and will be indispensible to next 
year’s squad. 

Because we were at college and we 
did have academic work to do from 
time to time, not everyone was availa- 
ble to go to every meet; so we had to 
be extremely versatile. Carla White, 
for example, during the course of the 
season, competed in the 800m, 1500m, 
3000m, 5000m, two-mile relay and 
1600m relay. In one meet, Jenny 
Lodge had to extend herself to long 
jump and to run in three relays plus 
the open 400m, 400m hurdles, 100m 
hurdles and the 100m dash. Long dis- 
tance runner Deena Osofsky ran the 


Top row (I. to r.): Coach Dugan, White, Cynthia Teramura, Francis, MacWhorter, Barksdale, Osofsky, Mudge, Boyer, Coach 
Culhane. Middle row: Chenault, Stipelman, Ann Dugan, Stenger, Kolarsick, Thompson, Erling, Hofmann. Front row: Thomas, 
Calder, Lodge, Ferreira, Davies, Houghton. 


open 400m and Amy Davies and Sue 
Calder graciously “volunteered” to 
run 400m legs in relays so that we 
could enter a team at our last meet at 
Ohio Wesleyan. This was probably 
personally frustrating because they 
could not concentrate on and learn 
the strategy of just one event, but 
what was best for the team was their 
first consideration. 

Any report on women’s track would 
not be complete without a special trib- 
ute to our coach, “MJ” Culhane. Her 
enthusiasm, her concern and dedica- 
tion and her well-organized and exe- 
cuted practices all combined to make 
her the perfect coach for us. At one 
practice when we were working on 
gun starts, the middle distance run- 
ners decided to have a little fun. 
When MJ shot off the gun, we all 
collapsed in a dead heap on the track. 
After a momentary look of astonish- 
ment, shock and horror (a member of 
the men’s track team yelled, “She 
shot them!”), it turned out that MJ 
had a great sense of humor, too! | 
thought we might actually die from 
laughing so hard. A lot of credit must 
also be given to Candace Dugan ’72, 
our assistant coach, for her hard 
work with the women in field events. 
Their excellent performances attest 
to her helpful guidance. 

Of the 23 women, 11 were graduat- 
ing seniors: Carla White (voted “most 
inspirational”), Amy Davies, Carole 
Stipleman, Sybil Francis, Birgitta 
Erling, Lauren Thomas, Susan Mac- 
Whorter, Kathy Kolarsick, Jenny 
Lodge, Susi Mudge and Monica Hof- 
mann. We all hated to leave because 
this year was the beginning of some- 
thing really special at Oberlin Col- 
lege: a large, winning varsity team 
with a lot of spirit and enthusiasm 
shared by everyone. Hopefully, the 
success and positive attitude of the 
1979 team will breed future success 
and I hope even more people go out 
for the sport next year. The friends | 
have made, not to mention the exer- 
cise I got, really contributed a lot 
towards making this last year at Ober- 
lin my best. 
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Front row (I. to r.): John Rembisz ‘74, Mark Bury x-’80, Mike Hankes ‘74, Ed 
Aghajanian ‘78, Jim Hobert ‘77, Mike Williams ‘75, Bill Kunkel ‘75, Tom Oaster ‘75, 
John Kovanda ‘75. Foreground: Scott (Genny) Siegel ‘75. Back row: Bob Muehrcke 
‘74, Louis Weigele ‘73, Jim Donovan ‘61, Bill Callison ‘77, Peter Gordon ’80 (not out for 
varsity), Dan Kunkel ‘78, John Franks ‘77, Doug Evans ‘77, Bill Friedman ‘72, Rudy 
Dicks ‘74, Mike Hanrahan ‘74, Don Mills '72, Harry Hetrick ‘75, Ken Hirz ‘74. 


The varsity lacrosse team had one 
Kunkel (Tom ’82) and the alumni had 
two (see photo), but the varsity won 
the game as the scoreboard indicates. 
The weather was good and the alumni 
insist that the game was close for 
three quarters. 

High spot in the varsity season (6- 
4) was an 11-10 victory over Michi- 
gan State after losing to the Spartans 
in the season’s opener, 3-10. Low 
point was an embarrassing loss to 
assistant coach Weigele’s Cleveland 
Club. 

In other spring sports, baseball was 
2-16 but Steve Miller ‘81 batted .346. 


Yeoman pitchers walked 121 and 57 
of them scored. Women’s tennis was 
2-7 but they placed third in the Ohio 
small college tournament. Men’s track 
was 3-5 but more Yeomen qualified 
for the OAC championships than had 
done so in the last years. 

Meantime, the Heisman Club has 
exceeded its $250,000 goal to under- 
write Oberlin athletics, Coach Hun- 
singer has reported that the 1979 
football squad will exceed 70 players 
and Coach Fred Shults ’54 is sorry for 
the upperclassmen who will have to 
be cut from the 1979 soccer team 
because so many good freshmen have 
enrolled. 


1979 Oberlin College Women’s Track Records 
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Shotput 
High jump 
Long jump 173 
Discus 96/10 4” 
Javelin 81’ 
100m hurdles 15.3 
400m hurdles 1:08.6 
100m UPA! 
200m 
400m 
800m 
1500m 
3000m 
5000m 
400m relay 
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800m relay 1753.9 


4:28.4 


1600m relay 


27.5 (’78 record) 
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Houghton, MacWhorter, 
Kolarsick, Thomas 
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Alumni 
activities 


Exceptional merit award 

When Steven A. Grossman ’73, then 
a freshman, proposed in the spring of 
1970 that Winter Term (there had 
then been just two of them) could be 
strengthened by enlisting alumni 
sponsorship of off-campus projects, 
his idea got quick approval from the 
Alumni Board. Faculty members of 
the Winter Term Committee then 
authorized a pilot project in the 
Washington, D.C., area during Win- 
ter Term 1971. 

Grossman said the purpose of the 
program would be to offer students 
apprenticeships which would help 
them gain experience in occupational 
fields they might later choose or dis- 
card (WINTER TERM AMONG THE ALUMNI: AN 
EXPERIMENT, May-June 1971). He said an 
important secondary objective would 
be the strengthening of student- 
alumni relations. 

The experiment was a success. 
Eleven students went to Washington 
in January 1971 on alumni-arranged 
internships. Six went to Rochester, 
N.Y., one to New York City, one to 
Hartford, Conn., and one to Trenton, 
N.J.,as alumni in the latter four cities 
got interested in the pilot program a 
year before they were supposed to. 

Since then the program has been 
advertised annually in the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine (See back cover) and 
the Alumni Office is generally filled 
during the fall months with students 
studying the alumni offerings of in- 
ternships in their offices, laboratories 
and classrooms. 

Now the council for the Advance- 
ment and Support of Education 
(CASE) has selected the program for 
an Exceptional Merit Award in its 
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1979 competition for involvement of 
alumni volunters. 

During Winter Term in 1979 pro- 
jects were offered by 127 alumni and 
110 students participated in 62 of 
them. These projects ranged from 
working in a biomedical research lab- 
oratory or serving as an intern in an 
art museum to helping as a child care 
worker at a center for disturbed chil- 
dren. 

Alumni also support Winter Term 
by offering housing to students who 
do not live near the site of their pro- 
ject. In Washington, D.C., where 
many students serve as Congressional 
interns during January, some 30 hous- 
ing placements are made each year 
with the help of a volunteer alumni 
housing coordinator. 


Election results 

New members of the Alumni Board 
who took office July 1 following their 
election by mail during the spring 
semester are: 

Lois Goodenough Peterson ’37, re- 
presenting classes before 1939. She 
previously served on the board from 
1947 to 1950. 

Pratt Byrd ‘46, representing classes 
1939-48. He has been a Foreign Ser- 
vice officer since 1950 and an alumni 
admissions rep since 1966. 

Eileen Tate Cline 56, representing 
classes 1949-58. She is a Conserva- 
tory graduate and previously served 
on the board 1972-75. 

Richard S. Page ’59, representing 
classes 1959-68. He was editor of the 
Review as an undergraduate and re- 
cently became general manager for 
Metro (Washington, D.C., Metropoli- 
tan Area Transit Authority). He pre- 
viously was administrator of the 
Urban Mass Transit Administration. 

Karen Rosenberg ’73, representing 
classes 1969-78. She has been helping 
to revitalize the Philadelphia Club 
while attending Wharton. 

The revisions of the Alumni Associ- 
ation’s Constitution were approved 
by an overwhelming margin. 

As previously announced, Frances 


Rosenberg 


Kaplan Grossman ‘61 became presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association July 
1. Ruth Oltman ’34 is president-elect 
(vice president). J. Clayton Miller ’30 
continues as treasurer and Fredric S. 
Cohen ’57 remains an officer as past- 
president. John D. Elder ’53 who was 
past-president in 1978-79 remains a 
member of the board because he now 
is an alumni-elected trustee of the 
College. 

Board members whose terms were 
completed June 30 are Henry E. Bent 
‘22, Helen Strassburger Boatwright 
‘39, Harold R. Howes ’48 and Mat- 
thew Rinaldi ‘69. 


Kathy Bickmore ’79 and Mike Triso- 
lini ‘79 were elected by the Class of 
1979 as candidates for class trustee to 
replace Jean Anderson ’76 whose 
three-year term expires in October. 
Final balloting, in which the Classes 
of 1978, 1979 and 1980 participate, 
will occur in September. There were 
21 candidates on the Class of 1979s 
ballot. 


Chris Ball has been elected alumni 
president of the Class of 1979 and 
Chris Canarie has been elected vice 
president. During their senior year 
Canarie was president and Ball was 
secretary-treasurer. 


Matt Hennessee has been elected 
president of the Class of 1980. Jan 
Mazur is vice president. Pat Akwasi 
Osei and Conrad Bahlke, who tied for 
secretary-treasurer, will share the 
duties of the office. 


Reunion Plus 
Twenty-five persons took part in this 
year’s “Reunion Plus” during the two 
days immediately following Com- 
mencement. This is the second year 
that the Alumni Association has of- 
fered the program of continuing edu- 
cation for alumni, townspeople and 
friends of the College. 

Its aims are to involve alumni in 
discussions of important issues with 
Oberlin faculty members and to make 
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“Reunion Plus” lecturer Robert W. Tufts ‘40, 
professor of economics and of government, 
discusses “Can Human Beings Afford to Exist?” 


the campus and dorm rooms available 
to alumni in a leisurely atmosphere. 
The topic this year, Humankind Tomor- 
row II, was an extension of last year’s 
Humankind Tomorrow. The extended 
education committee of the Alumni 
Board chose this topic because of the 
timeliness of the subject and the fact 
that it had been the basis of a Winter 
Term group project during the past 
two years. 

Faculty for “Reunion Plus” came 
from the roster of the Winter Term 
project. Stephen Cutler, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology and anthropology, 
lectured on “Population Growth and 
the Environment.” David Benzing, 
professor of biology and an Oberlin 
councilman, talked about “Oberlin’s 
Environment Today and Tomorrow.” 
William Skinner, associate professor 
of geology, discussed “Energy and 
Non-Energy Resources.” Lawrence 
Buell, professor of English, chose 
“Nature, Wilderness and the Ameri- 
can Writer.” Prof. Robert W. Tufts’ 
topic is shown in the photo caption. 

A reading list was sent to all pre- 
registered participants and some of 
the titles were available on a special 
shelf in the Oberlin College Library. 

In addition, George T. Jones ‘20, 
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emeritus professor of botany, took 
participants ona lecture tour to study 
the trees on Tappan Square. 


B.C. (Before Computer) mistakes 
Now that computers can be blamed 
for so many of the mistakes people 
make these days, it has been almost 
refreshing to come across two miscues 
in which alumnae were involved and 
the computer wasn’t. 

In the first instance, a news item 
was sent to the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine which contained the word neducak. 
We simply could not figure it out. We 
thought it was an adjective but we 
had no other clue. So we wrote to the 
writer. The word she meant to type 
was medical. The “ed” and the “ca” 
were correct, but her right hand had 
typed n-u-k instead of m-i-l. She was 
holding four of her fingers just to the 
left of where they should have been! 

The other error involved the Class 
of 1929’s banner and the victim is an 
alumna. The banner contains the 
names of each member of the class, 
written in script. Sylvia Geegan 
Ingham, attending the class’s 50th 
reunion in May, tried for the first 
time ever, to find her name. 

She looked in vain. Several class- 
mates helped her. Finally she disco- 
vered it by being attracted to the first 
name “Silvia.” The full name on the 
banner is “Silvia Eggian.” No way to 
blame a typewriter. Nobody remem- 


bers who lettered the name. Several 
people made the banner. 

“Geegan is a name which causes a 
lot of trouble,” says Mrs. Ingham, 
“but they even misspelled Sylvia.” 
Stella Mallory Dickerman ’29, who 
lives in Oberlin and made a special 
50th Reunion banner for the class, is 
investigating ways to correct the 
error. 


Club news 

The Boston Club enjoyed an unhur- 
ried bicycle ride June 23 through the 
Massachusetts countryside from Sud- 
bury Center to the North Bridge in 
Concord and return. The group gath- 
ered for refreshments at the bridge 
and spent some time in the museum 
nearby. Total distance: 20 miles. Alice 
Sessions Lonoff ’72 had charge of the 
details. The annual all-Oberlin picnic 
was being planned for Aug. 18 at the 
home of Diane Katzenberg Phelps 
‘71, Silver Hill Road in Lincoln. Rain 
date was Aug. 19. Bostonians were 
urged to bring their own playthings 
and their own picnic and meet cur- 
rent and new Oberlin students as 
well as other alumni. 


The Cleveland Club made a pilgrim- 
age to the campus April 7. Garth Pea- 
cock ‘51 demonstrated the Flentrop 
organ. Steve Anderson ’79, vice presi- 
dent of the senior class, reported on 
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campus happenings. Following lunch 
at the Inn, the group had a guided 
tour of Allen Art Museum. On May 
12, Jeanette Gunn Hoagland opened 
her home for a spring tea for Cleve- 
land area women and their guests, 
reviving a custom of some years ago. 


Portland Ore., alumni were guests 
of Emeritus English Prof. Ralph Sin- 
gleton ‘23 and Emeritus Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine Editor Mercedes Holden Sin- 
gleton ‘26 at a wine and cheese party 
June 8. Present and new students and 
their parents were invited. Prof. Sin- 
gleton discussed Oberlin from his 
point of view. Julie Hall Ferreira ’51 
reported on the alumni club leaders’ 
weekend at Oberin in April from the 
alumna-parent point of view. Present 
students shared their views of what 
Oberlin is really like. 


The Washington, D.C. Club had a 
pot luck picnic in Rock Creek Park 
May 6. Robin Murez ’77 is the club’s 
new president. When the club at- 
tended the Royal Ballet at Wolf Trap, 
a champagne brunch preceded the 
performance. Rosalie Benchoff Learn- 
ed ‘66 made the arrangements. 


The Twin Cities Club has published 
its own directory thanks to the time 
and typing talent volunteered by Jan 
Greenfield Forsberg ‘64. Copies have 
been mailed to all Oberlinians in the 
Twin Cities with a plea for $2.50 to 
cover costs. When the club met July 
19 at the home of Pat Lewis Fishel ’50, 
local folklorist Anne Kaplan ’73 dis- 
cussed ways to make the New Ulm 
Heritage Fest more authentic. Midge 
Wood Brittingham ‘60, executive 
director of the Alumni Association, 
was on hand to discuss ways that a 
small alumni club can be active. 


The New York City Alumni Club 
has published the second issue of its 
newsletter, The Oberlin Connection. It 
announces that the club will soon be 
printing a directory of Obies in New 
York City showing occupation, name, 
address, class and major. Price is $4. 
Order from David B. Mayer ‘48, Seven 
Marshall Lane, Chappaqua, NY 10514. 
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Pneumoconi-whatsis? 


by Karen Florini ’79 


The writer majored in biology and won 
high honors in her individual major in 
environmental policy. Her project: “The 
Evolution of the Impact Statement Process.” 


ne bleak December 1977 after- 

noon when I couldn’t face the 

idea of studying any longer for 
my upcoming final exams, I wandered 
into the Career Development & 
Placement Office and leafed through 
the drawer labeled “Internship Pro- 
grams — Summer.” That was un- 
doubtedly the most productive way I 
have ever played hookey, because it 
led me to the Environmental Intern 
Program (EIP). The EIP acts primarily 
as a coordinating unit between col- 
lege and graduate students and the 
businesses, government agencies and 
public interest groups that sponsor 
internships in environmentally re- 
lated work. 

As I later discovered, there are 
three regional divisions of the pro- 
gram: the original, which was 
founded in 1972 in conjunction with 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
covering New England and New 
York; the California branch (CEIP), 
established in 1974, which is affiliated 
with California Tomorrow; and the 
Lower Great Lakes division (LEIP), 
established in 1977 by the Institute 
for Environmental Education which 
administers internships in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana and western Penn- 
sylvania. Plans exist to establish addi- 
tional programs for the Arkansas- 
Texas, Colorado-Rocky Mountain, 
Mid-Atlantic, Pacific Northwest and 
Upper Great Lakes regions. 

Specifically, the staffs of the re- 
gional programs work with potential 
sponsors to develop appropriate pro- 
jects. They take on all the administra- 
tive details associated with recruiting 
and paying the interns, thereby 
eliminating many of the burdens of 
short-term employment. They also 
pre-screen all applicants, and since 
there are many times as many appli- 
cants as positions available, this is no 
small undertaking. Sponsors are then 
provided with a list of candidates for 
final ranking. The programs also 


provide the interns with support 
services such as information refer- 
rals, problem solving and evening 
seminars and regional workshops 
which bring the interns into contact 
with environmentally oriented pro- 
fessionals and with other interns and 
sponsors. 

Most of the students involved in 
the programs have completed at least 
two years of college and many are 
working on advanced degrees. In- 
terns come from a wide variety of 
academic backgrounds; for example, 
among the interns I met at the LEIP’s 
evening seminars, there were several 
working on master’s degrees in urban/ 
regional planning, a second-year law 
student, an undergraduate architec- 
ture major and several biology and/or 
environmental studies majors. There 
was also a philosophy major, an eco- 
nomics major and a geography major. 
The opportunity to discuss career and 
educational alternatives with such a 
variety of students was particularly 
valuable for me, because I was then 
very unsure about precisely what 
sort of environmentally related ca- 
reer I wanted to pursue (I have 
since decided to go to law school). 
More than 35 fields were represented 
by interns in the first five years of the 
New England-New York program. 
Past projects offered by the regional 
programs have included: 

—development of a corporate-wide 
energy survey guide for a multi- 
national corporation; 

—a study and master plan for an 
urban nature center; 

—solar retrofit for state buildings; 

—feasibility studies for alternative 
transit improvement such as exclu- 
sive busways; 

—a study on the possibility of using 
abandoned railroad rights-of-way as 
bikepaths in Maine. 

My internship was sponsored by 
the Northern Ohio Lung Association 
(NOLA), an affiliate of the American 
Lung Association. Lung associations 
are voluntary health associations; as 
such, they are funded by private and 
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corporate donations and their pro- 
grams are overseen by an unsalaried 
board of trustees composed of mem- 
bers of the public. Specific programs 
are designed by the professional staff 
in conjunction with committees made 
up of concerned laypeople and ex- 
perts on the particular problem. 

All lung associations are funded 
primarily through the annual Christ- 
mas Seal campaign, with additional 
support from memorials, bequests 
and special fund-raising activities. 
These funds are used to sponsor 
programs in five major categories, 
probably the most widely known of 
which is the Smoking and Health 
program with its familiar slogans 
“It’s a Matter of Life and Breath” and 
“Kick the Habit.” Activities include 
sponsoring stop-smoking clinics, 
offering smoking education programs 
in public schools and distributing but- 
tons and literature on the effects of 
cigarette smoking. Other programs 
include control of chronic lung 
disease, administration of research 
grants and combatting air pollution 
through community education and 
legal proceedings. 


The newest area of concern for many 
lung associations is occupational 
health. In the past several decades it 
has become increasingly evident that 
workers often may be used as inad- 
vertent “guinea pigs” in the sense 
that they are exposed to substances 
of unknown toxicity in the course of 
performing their jobs. Many of these 
substances may become airborne, and 
thus inhaled into the lungs where 
they can cause damage and disease. 
As noted in the Occupational Health 
Program Guide for Lung Asso- 
ciations, 


The dramatic interaction of man 
and industrial society is playing itself 
out most fully in the human lungs, 
the main gateway to the body tissues 
and a vital organ particularly vulner- 
able to the work environment. 


Lung Associations have mobilized to 
help combat occupational disease and 
my internship was largely focused in 
this area. My primary task was to 
determine the need for and feasibility 
of an occupational lung disease pro- 
gram for Cuyahoga and Medina 
counties. During the 12-week intern- 
ship, I tried to acquaint myself with 
the general topic of lung disease and 
words such as silicosis, asbestosis and 
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pneumoconiosis became part of my 
daily vocabulary. Throughout the in- 
ternship I worked closely with Jim 
Corcoran, program associate for air 
conservation and_ occupational 
health, and with Dovre Busch ‘60, 
program director. Because the NOLA 
offices are located in Cleveland, I 
concentrated largely on industries in 
the city. 

Given that Cleveland is the heart of 
the sixth largest manufacturing re- 
gion in the U.S., one might expect a 
significant level of occupational 
health problems there. However, the 
industries, workers and diseases ac- 
tually involved proved to be hard to 
identify for two basic reasons. First, 
there is little firm statistical data 
which could have helped indicate 
which categories of workers had ex- 
ceptional rates of occupationally 
related lung disease. Second, the 
diversity of Cleveland’s manufac- 
turing sector created a variety of 
potential hazards, each affecting a 
relatively small number of workers, 
so that public health records were of 
little assistance. These factors made it 
difficult to pinpoint exposure 
problems. 

I spent much of my time inter- 
viewing people familiar with various 
aspects of occupational lung disease 
in NOLA’s region. I spoke with pul- 
monary physicians, corporate medical 
directors, industrial hygienists and 
occupational health nurses, with 
people from the business community, 
public interest groups and _ labor 
unions and with representatives of 
governmental agencies such as the 
Occupational Health and Safety Ad- 
ministration and the Ohio Bureau of 
Workers’ Compensation. 

In consultation with William Lewis, 
NOLA’s executive secretary, I asked 
several of these people to serve on an 
ad hoc committee on occupational 
health. This was in accordance with 
NOLA’s usual policy of forming com- 
mittees of interested and informed 
citizens to give guidance and assis- 
tance to the professional staff in 
establishing and achieving program 
goals. The committee has representa- 
tives of a number of fields, including 
two pulmonary specialists at large 
Cleveland hospitals, an occupational 


health nurse, a corporate medical 
director, a research scientist and staff 
members from OSHA and Workers’ 
Compensation. 

Before the first meeting of this 
group I prepared a report on possi- 
bilities for NOLA’s involvement with 
occupational health, including activ- 
ities such as publishing worker and 
management education literature, 
offering professional education semi- 
nars for occupational health nurses, 
sponsoring stop-smoking clinics tar- 
geted at employees occupationally 
exposed to particularly hazardous 
substances, and _ other projects. 
Whether my efforts will bear any 
long-term fruit remains to be seen; as 
is true everywhere, NOLA is suf- 
fering the effects of inflation and 
occupational health is one of many 
programs competing for limited 
funds and staff availability. But in any 
event, NOLA now has a better idea of 
the problems and program options 
for occupational lung disease. 

One of the special advantages of an 
internship as opposed to a “job” was 
the opportunity to learn about 
NOLA’s activities beyond my own 
project area. Among other under- 
takings, I helped staff NOLA’s booth 
at the Cuyahoga County Health Fair, 
took a tour of Cleveland’s industrial 
section and attended hearings on 
amendments of the Clean Air Act. 
Thus, over the course of the summer, 
I learned a great deal about occupa- 
tional health and a bit about other 
NOLA programs, including the or- 
ganization and operation of a volun- 
tary health agency. The summer was 
a real success for me, largely because 
of the warm welcome I received from 
the NOLA staff and also because of 
my involvement with the Environ- 
mental Intern Program. LEIP was 
especially helpful since it offered me 
the chance to get acquainted with 
other students and professionals who 
are also committed environmental 
activists. Doing so gave me new per- 
spectives on my educational and 
career goals as | plan for life as an 
environmentally concerned citizen. 


For more information on Environmental In- 
tern Programs, write: Center for Environ- 
mental Intern Program, P.O. Box 119, 
Lincoln, MA 01773. For more information 
on lung association activities, see your local 
lung association. 
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A rare thing 

James Radomski’s article (REBAB ON THE 
JAVANESE ROOF, Sep-Oct 1978) just reached 
me (May 3). What a worldly thing he 
attempted in adapting a Western musical 
to a Javanese setting! 

If only your readers knew what an artis- 
tically berani (risky) undertaking this was 
in the heartland of Java where the wayang 
kulit (shadow puppet) reigns supreme asa 
dramatic form. Unfortunately, the theat- 
rical tradition of this land in its native 
Javanese language travels less well across 
oceans and Oberlinians will not profit 
fully from Radomski’s probable exposure 
to these all-night performances which are 
common throughout the villages of Java. 

Theater, however, is universal in many 
respects and Radomski has done a rare 
thing in his Shansi role by bringing an 
adapted Fiddler to Yogyakarta. 

THEODORE M. SMITH’63 
Ford Foundation 
Jakarta, Indonesia 


Alternative: socialism 

Prof. Neil suggests (THE TOTALITARIAN TEMP- 
TATION, Winter 1979) that individual lib- 
erty cannot thrive in the political realm 
unless it is given free reign in the eco- 
nomic sphere as well, so that true demo- 
cracy can exist only under capitalism. 

It would appear that a society's eco- 
nomic configuration inherently would 
have far less impact on the level of tolera- 
tion for free expression than it would on 
the nature of power hierarchies among 
social groups. Hence, I propose the follow- 
ing alternative: There can be no political 
or social equality without economic equal- 
ity. Therefore, true democracy can exist 


only under socialism. 
MICHAEL T OLCOTT ’74 
Philadelphia 
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Shortcomings of liberalism 

President Danenberg’s panegyric (REPORT 
OF THE PRESIDENT 1975-78, Winter 1979) to 
the greening of Oberlin in an era of accel- 
erating inflation speaks volumes about 
the shortcomings of liberalism at Oberlin. 
In terms of ideals, Danenberg waxes over 
“experiencing the joys of learning for the 
sheer sake of learning” and teachers 
“deeply dedicated... to a broad liberal 
education.” Wow. Just like the “revolu- 
tionary” early 1960’s when Oberlin gave 
grades A toF, course distribution require- 
ments were broad and Oberlin had a semi- 
nary and compulsory chapel (Christian 
chauvinism). 

Now that the goody-goody liberalism 
which Oberlin taught the Spock genera- 
tion has been carried into the real world 
by the likes of Nancy Teeters ‘52, Danen- 
berg concludes that Oberlin tuition rates 
should rise by inflation plus 2%! That’s a 
swell theme to replace in loco parentis. 

In the 1960’s and even in the ’70’s a few 
libertarian-oriented instructors sojourned 
in Oberlin’s econ department, but the 
cloying atmosphere and the homogeniz- 
ing process by which tenured faculty 
members effectively screen out non-sym- 
patico entrants to their rarified ranks 
assured that conservation would not have 
more than token representation, espe- 
cially in econ, government and sociology. 
We note that despite a 6% yield on the 
endowment fund in recent years, a mod- 
est partial plowback is laudibly under 
way. Equally satisfying is the sweet logic 
that Oberlin’s history of civil rights invol- 
vement ineluctably helped bring the anti- 
age discrimination cause to the aid of 
Oberlin’s senescent faculty. Danenberg’s 
“fiscal plan counts heavily on the expected 
savings of replacing retiring senior faculty 
with younger scholars of lower rank” and 
pay. Intriguing ramifications! 

To Danenberg’s thorough economic 
analysis, I have but one suggestion as to 
accommodating to an era of hyper-infla- 
tion and ultra-low growth. Any student 
of Freddie Artz knows that genius and 
hard work are blessings of the (relatively) 
young. Old profs read old, yellowed notes. 
So, give every prof over age 50 a min- 
imum requirement of 12 or 15 credit 
hours to teach before noon each semester. 
The added costs at Allen Memorial will be 
vastly outweighed by the pension savings. 

Douc]J Ones ’66 
Minneapolis 


Shareholder’s reaction 
I was extremely gratified to note that 
Oberlin was the only college involved in 
the shareholder resolutions on military 
sales to South Africa. I attended the GM 
shareholders meeting in Detroit on May 
25 to cast my ballots (however insignifi- 
cant they are) personally in support of 
that resolution. 

I hope things are better than President 
Danenberg reported them to be in Ober- 


lin, because I think that things in Washing- 
ton are worse than President Carter is 
telling us in the press. 
Eric HOCHSTEIN’78 
Washington, D.C. 


Divest now 

One year ago, the trustees of Oberlin Col- 
lege endorsed “the principle of full eco- 
nomic, legal, political and social participa- 
tion for all people of South Africa.” In 
keeping with this commitment, they urged 
the College to sponsor shareholder resolu- 
tions calling upon American corporations 
to stop making loans to the South African 
government and to adopt and implement 
a fair employment code knownas the Sul- 
livan Principles. The trustees further sug- 
gested that “if other courses of action 
seem unlikely to bring about significant 
change in existing apartheid practices,” 
the College should “urge U.S. corpora- 
tions to withdraw from South Africa.” 

Ultimately, the trustees must endorse 
the principle of corporate withdrawal, for 
neither the support of shareholder resolu- 
tions nor the implementation of the Sulli- 
van Principles can possibly “bring about 
significant changes in existing apartheid 
practices.” Apartheid is a complex legal 
structure, undergirded by a technologi- 
cally sophisticated police state whose sole 
purpose is to consolidate wealth, power 
and privilege in the hands of South Afri- 
ca’s white minority. Deprived of political 
power and the right to own land and con- 
duct business, the black majority serves 
the white economy as a vast reservoir of 
cheap, powerless labor. 

The Sullivan Principles do not begin to 
confront the apartheid system. They make 
no demand for black political rights. They 
do not call for the abolition of forced 
migratory labor or recognize the destruc- 
tive dehumanizing character of the Home- 
lands Policy. Corporations cannot reform 
apartheid from the inside out. Nor have 
they shown an overwhelming desire todo 
so. There are severe limits to corporate 
interest in raising wages and encouraging 
unions. If companies such as IBM and 
Kodak (worth $3 million in the Oberlin 
portfolio) do not negotiate with trade 
unions in America, will they do so in 
South Africa? 

Oberlin’s decision to sponsor share- 
holder resolutions implies a belief that cor- 
porations can be a progressive force for 
change in South Africa. Even if that were 
the case, such proxy resolutions rarely 
receive more than two percent of the 
vote. Put forth behind closed doors, cut 
off from media coverage, such resolu- 
tions are ineffectual even as symbolic ges- 
tures. While Oberlin’s resolutions call 
upon Ford, IBM and GM to build more 
housing for their workers in the urban 
slums, IBM computers help the South 
African government to implement apar- 
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theid and Ford and GM vehicles keep the 
military and police forces rolling. 

It is time that Oberlin harkened back to 
its more radical traditions when it ad- 
vanced unpopular causes because it be- 
lieved them to be right. Involvement with 
the underground railroad and harboring 
fugitive slaves were illegal activities. 
Members of the community were arrested 
and imprisoned for acting upon their con- 
victions. Today, monetary concerns come 
first. According to David Clark ‘55, Ober- 
in’s vice president for external affairs, 
“The multinationals doing business in 
South Africa happen to include companies 
with unusually high growth rates (empha- 
sis added) ...If moral grounds are ad- 
vanced as the rationale for divestment, 
enthusiasm for giving such stocks will be 
considerably dampened...” What has 
become of the humanistic values, once 
the very essence of a liberal education? 

Oberlin’s trustees have rejected uncon- 
ditional divestment as a purely symbolic 
gesture that is harmful to the financial 
status of the College. Bad publicity is far 
more damaging to a corporation than the 
loss of a few million dollars. The billions 
spent on Madison Ave. by big business— 
and the South African government—at- 
test to this. Divestment does not mean 
financial suicide. Investor Responsibility 
Research Center has quoted several stu- 
dies showing that a number of low risk 
fixed-income investments have had higher 
yields in recent years than stock in private 
corporations. Such investments have 
proven to be sound, profitable and socially 
beneficial. 

ELIZABETH SCHMIDT ‘77 
Washington, D.C. 


Point 

I have received the announcement about 
the Heisman Club and the’special effort 
to raise money for the preservation of 
football at Oberlin. I must express my 
opposition. 

For many years Oberlin has been an 
outstanding example of a college able to 
provide a broad program of intercolle- 
giate athletics for its students which was 
financed by revenues from the general 
fund of the college. All income from 
sports, which was admittedly minimal, 
nevertheless went to the general fund of 
the college. Athletics were treated exactly 
the same as any academic unit of the col- 
lege. Thus a sound and respected pro- 
gram without frills or luxuries was main- 
tained even during the difficult years of 
the Depression and guided by nationally 
recognized directors such as C. W. Sav- 
age, Dr. John Herbert Nichols, and Dr. 
Lysle K. Butler. I was privileged to partici- 
pate in three of these sports under excel- 
lent teaching and coaching. This expe- 
rience was animportant factor in shaping 
my own philosophy and beliefs as a profes- 
sional physical edicator. 

This administrative policy was and is 
educationally sound, and the idea of solic- 
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iting funds for a particular sport is repug- 
nant to me. I have observed the effects of 
this procedure for 30 years as a faculty 
member at Ohio State. It is something 
that I cannot wish for Oberlin. 

A good part of the problems with the 
Oberlin athletic program can be directly 
attributed to the disastrous regime of Jack 
Scott who literally decimated a fine de- 
partment in less than two years. Those 
who supported his ill-fated appointment 
should still suffer pangs of conscience. 

lama strong believer in the value of the 
intercollegiate experience for young men 
and women in sports. I will contribute to 
the Alumni Fund to support the college 
program in all areas including athletics. I 
will not contribute to a special fund to 
support football or any other sport. If foot- 
ball cannot continue to exist under these 
conditions, then perhaps it needs to be 
eliminated although I would deplore such 
an eventuality. 

Bruce L. BENNETT ‘39 
Columbus, Ohio 


The current problems in the athletic program are 
grounded in the fact that it is ‘treated exactly the 
same as any academic unit of the college.” Inflation 
predated the Scott regime and Scott exacerbated the 
situation by deciding not to charge admission. Dr. 
Nichols warned Oberlin in 1935 that the ‘sound 
and respected program” would not work without 
endowed funds. The funds were not provided. Ober- 
lin now needs ‘‘special interest’ contributions just 
as much as it needs contributions to the Annual 


Fund. Ed. 


Counter Point 

I’m excited about the John Heisman Club 
and the venture of former Oberlin ath- 
letes and alumni to upgrade and restore 
Oberlin athletics to a semblance of respec- 
tability. Many of us think it’s “about 
time.” 

Most of my vocational life has been 
spent associated with college sports in 
Oberlin’s geographical area. I regard my 
degree from Oberlin with real pride, but 
lately I have found myself apologizing 
because there hasn’t been much to cheer 
about. Enthusiastic interest and financial 
support can bring about a revival. Most of 
the problem is caused by insufficient 
financial undergirding plus apathy and 
indifference on the part of supporting 
constituents. 

The current attempt to upgrade is not 
meant to try to restore Oberlin athletics 
to the glory days of yore but to return 
them to a situation whereby Oberlin can 
compete with other teams in the Ohio 
Conference. 

I could not have attended Oberlin (or 
any other college, for that matter) if it had 
not been for alumni who helped provide 
my Gray scholarship. Somebody cared 
enough about Oberlin and its future stu- 


dents to provide me with the funds I 
needed. With some effort, “jocks” of the 
past can do the same for students of Ober- 
lin’s present and future. Money is impor- 
tant for the proposed revitalization, but 
of nearly equal importance is a response 
of some kind showing that we are not 
apathetic or indifferent to the venture. 
ScoTTy Cooper ‘36 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Woops 
The photo caption on Page 33 of the Win- 
ter 1979 issue contains two significant 
errors. The RSC actors’ residency was 
indeed supported by a Curriculum Enrich- 
ment grant. However, this fund combines 
money from the McCandless bequest with 
a grant from the Mellon Foundation. The 
Foundations’s generous support should 
be acknowledged, but the amount was 
$8,000, not the $210,000 you reported. 
How will alumni react to the thought that 
Oberlin would spend that much money 
on a two-week residency? 
SAM CARRIER 
Associate Dean 


Oberlin, Ohio 


The $210,000 that crept into the caption was the 
amount spent during the year by the Ohio Arts 
Council which gave Oberlin $800 for the actors’ 
visit. Ed. 


Source of inspiration 

The death of Joyce Gorn ’73 (LOSSES IN OBER- 
LIN FAMILY, Winter 1979) after a year-long 
battle with cancer leaves a terrible gap in 
the lives of those who knew and loved 
her. She demonstrated, however, how 
she should also be a constant source of 
inspiration to us as a reminder of how 
strong the human spirit can be. 

Joyce represented so much of what is 
special about Oberlinians. She was warm 
and generous, lively and interested in all 
that was going on around her. She was 
always on hand to help others through a 
difficult period regardless of the pres- 
sures she was experiencing at the time. 
Sundays will no longer be the same with- 
out watching Joyce doing battle with the 
New York Times crossword puzzle. She 
even brought warmth and joy into those 
frequent cold winter days in Ithaca. Wher- 
ever she went, she carried the Oberlin 
feeling with her. 

She never lost interest in science, nor 
faith in its ability to move forward, even 
when the focus of science and that faith 
centered on her own body. That is why 
her friends are raising money for the 
Oberlin science department. We want her 
name and her memory to become a per- 
manent part of the school and the disci- 
pline she loved. 

During the last year of her life, know- 
ing the gravity of her condition and doubt- 
lessly suffering more than most of us can 
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imagine, Joyce behaved as though her 
friends and family, not herself, were in 
need of support. Our sadness is com- 
pounded in many ways, but her example 
will always shine through and make us 
determined to keep the memory of her 
alive. 

JEFFREY LEvi’75 


Columbus, Ohio 


Ultimate individualist 

The news of the death of Eleanor Huston 
‘71 (LOSSES IN OBERLIN FAMILY) will greatly sad- 
den all who knew her. 

She was a dancer, breadbaker, violinist, 
feminist, politician and evena cheerleader. 
She did all these things, and everything 
else, with a joy that was unmatched and 
irresistably affected those around her. 

Eleanor was one of the strongest per- 
sons I’ve ever known, the ultimate individ- 
ualist. In the shifting environment that 
Oberlin was ten years ago, she was always 
true to herself. I have no doubt that, asa 
teacher, she had a profound impact on her 
students. 

Now this good and valuable person is 
dead at age 30, the victim of someone 
else’s careless, senseless act. This is not 
intended as a eulogy because Eleanor 
would not have wanted one. Neverthe- 
less, everyone who knew her will be dim- 
inished by her loss. 

Puitip H. GLEASON’70 
Cumberland, Maine 


Disturbing poverty 

The letter by Robert Fritts “46 in the Sep- 
Oct 1978 issue displays a poverty of 
vision that is most disturbing. One of 
Oberlin’s guiding principles is that we 
should tolerate those who differ from us 
in background, life style, and so forth. Mr. 
Fritts’ condemnation of one quite differ- 
ent than himself suggests a failure to 

incorporate this principle. 
This is not, to paraphrase him, the hal- 
Imark of a successful Oberlin experience. 
JOHN KRAMER ‘69 
Iowa City 


One moment of glory 

“Jazz at Oberlin” in the March-April 1978 
issue and the subsequent letters have 
jogged memory into what now seems but 
a dream. 

I was adrummer in the Bruce West and 
the Walter Allegood combos and the big 
bands of Jerry Holesovsky, Bill Kohler 
and Jack Melick. 

My own best memory of those days is 
the recollection of lugging my battered 
drums onto the stage of Warner Hall fora 
performance of Stravinsky’s L’histoire du 
Soldat which friend and fellow side-man 
Bob Campbell (trumpet) had chosen as 
the piece de resistance of his senior recital. 

The ensemble, under the direction of 
Prof. Arthur Williams ’25, had all played 
together in one dance band or another 
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except for George Trautwein ‘51 (violin). 
The group had undergone many weeks of 
rehearsal, some tedious and frustrating 
due in. large part to my inability to read 
drum “music.” 

Eventually, through the acquisition of a 
Boston Symphony ensemble recording 
and many hours of hard work in a base- 
ment practice room, the difficulties were 
overcome. 

The performance, | believe, was a suc- 
cess. What’s more, the lowly jazz drummer 
emerged for one brief, glorious moment 
as a “percussionist”! 

ROBERT G. GOODWIN ‘49 
Andover, Mass. 


Year of the Child 
Most Oberlinians are probably aware by 
now that 1979 is the International Year of 
the Child. If any Oberlinians are involved 
in special projects involving children, | 
would appreciate it if they would write to 
me and tell me what they are doing to 
accomplish the goal of one helpful action 
for children in every community of the 
world. I would especially appreciate hear- 
ing from Oberlin people who live in north- 
ern California. What are we doing to cele- 

brate IYC? 

BERNICE QO. ZELDITCH’51 
UN Information Officer, [YC 
936 Lathrop Place 
Stanford, CA 94305 


Hank Ready’s Band 
Here is a photo of Hank Ready’s Band, 
taken, I think, in the fall of 1931. Top row 
(left to right): Henry Sams ’33, Lionel 
Lightner ‘33, Glenn Morgan ’33, S.A. 
Cary 32, William Stocker ’36, Robert Hub- 
bard ‘32. Lower row: Fred Hoed1 ’34, Paul 
Funkhouser ‘33, George Brandon ’32 and 
Henry Ready ’33. 
SETHA. Cary ’32 
Camarillo, Calif. 


Too frequent complaint 

This is to inform you that I have not 
moved, have not changed my address or 
name. I mention this only because I have 
not received an alumni magazine or any 
other alumni information for several 
years. 

If | have been excommunicated, the deci- 
sion was reached without due notice or 
due process. I am appealing for reinstate- 
ment or the appropriate dispensation. 

NAME WITHHELD BY EDITOR 


This letter was not intended for publication but it is 
a complaint that we are receiving with increased 
frequency. The Postal Service told us the addressee 
was “unknown.” Usually, when mail from Ober- 
lin is returned it is because someone has forgotten to 
send us a new address. Normally, the Post Office 
(for 25 cents) will send us the address. Often 
mistakes are made. Even with the magazine's recent 
publication problems, if months go by and you 
haven't even been asked for money, it means Ober- 
lin has lost your address. Ed. 


Books 


SYLVIA PLATH: New VIEWS ON THEP OETRY 
edited by Gary Lane ‘64. Johns Hopkins 
University Press. $14. These new essays 
broaden the perspective of Plath criticism 
by going beyond the images of Plath as a 
cult figure to discuss Plath the poet. The 
contributors (among them Calvin Bedient, 
Hugh Kenner, Gary Lane, J.D. O’Hara 
and Marjorie Mintz Perloff ’53) draw on 
material that most previous commenta- 
tors lacked: a substantial body of Plath’s 
poetry and prose, a moderately detailed 
biographical record, and an important 
selection of the poet’s correspondence. 
The result is an important and provoca- 
tive volume, one in which major critics 
offer an abundance of new insights into 
the poet’s mind and creative process. Lane 
is associate professor of English at U. 
Texas, San Antonio. In addition to poetry 
and critical articles, he has published! Am: 
A Study of E. E. Cummings’ Poems. 


THE ADOPTION OF BLACK CHILD- 
REN: CoOunrERACTING INSTITUTION DISCRIMI- 
NATION by Dawn Day ’63. Lexington 
Books. $15.95. Deals most directly with 
discrimination against black children 
within the adoption system. Describes 
how qualified black people apply, but are 
not permitted to adopt. Graphs and sur- 
veys shows how black women are discour- 
aged from giving up their babies for adop- 
tion and how black children are often 
abandoned in foster homes and never 
freed for adoption. The book suggests 
ways in which social agencies can increase 
their placements with black adopters. 
Day’s hope is that an understanding of 
the pressures on social agencies and adop- 
tion workers willimprove the adoption oppor- 
tunities of black children. A chapter des- 
cribes an improvement in Detroit. Day is 
an associate project director at Response 
Analysis Corp. in Princeton, N.J. She is 
the author of The Negro and Discrimination in 
Employment and co-author of Protest, Politics 
and Prosperity and the American Energy Con- 
sumer, 
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AN INTRODUCTORY SOILS LABORA- 
TORY HANDBOOK by Orton C. Butler 
‘45. Exposition. $10. Designed for use in 
basic courses of soils studies, this hand- 
book is divided into laboratory exercises. 
Each deals with a set of fundamental prin- 
ciples and is structured to illustrate those 
principles and their interrelationships 
with other areas. The first nine exercises 
deal with bedrock, weathering, physical 
properties, chemical properties and nut- 
rients. The final seven chapters are de- 
voted to classification, conservation and 
geographic distribution. Butler has taught 
at Memphis State since 1960. He has pub- 
lished papers in professional journals and 
lectured on the Far East, climatology and 
soils and world food supplies. 


LIVING HIGH ON THE SUGARLESS 
HOG by Helen Opie Brigham ‘55. Soup- 
stone Enterprise. $5.95. A handbook for 
those beginning a no-refined-sugar, no- 
additives diet, with suggestions for caring 
for children. Includes recipes for safer 
sweets, meal-planning helps and tells how 
to adapt familiar recipes. Contains expla- 
nations, encouragement and advice to 
ease the transition to this way of eating 
and cooking. Chapters tell how to get 
started, what changes need to be made, 
how to encourage your child to take 
responsibility and what kinds of pitfalls 
and stresses to watch out for. Brigham 
became interested in diet and behavior 
after noticing changes in her own behav- 
ior resulting from a pre-diabetic preven- 
tive diet prescribed for her in 1962. She 
lives on a farm outside St. Stephen, New 
Brunswick, Canada, where she writes a 
gardening column for the local weekly 
and speaks to groups frequently on diet 
and behavior. 


READING AND WRITING CHINESE by 
William McNaughton. Charles E. Tuttle 
Co. 376 pages. A comprehensive text for 
learning 2,000 essential Chinese charac- 
ters, it is designed for self-study or class- 
room use. Incorporating the latest changes 
in Chinese writing made by the Peking 
government since December 1977, the 
book is intended to help the student of 
Chinese rapidly learn Chinese characters 
in either the traditional or the new forms 
which have been adopted since 1949 as 
part of the government’s language reform. 
Providing a complete study guide to the 
Student’s 1020 List used in the U.S. and to 
the official 2000 list published in China 
for purposes of adult education, it includes 
definitions, explanations, memorization 
hints, usage examples, indexes, and acom- 
plete student’s guide. McNaughton is a 
former assistant professor of Chinese. 
Chou Chih-p’ing, a former teaching assist- 
ant in Chinese, helped prepare the hand- 
written characters. Howard Spendelow 
III ‘66 and John Dove ‘69 contributed to 
the book. This is McNaughton’s eighth 
book. 


DO NOT TEST US: One MAN’s VENTURES 
INTO THE PsycHic Wor LD by R. Richard 
Walker ‘40. Binford & Mort. $4.95. The 
psychic events told here occurred to the 
author and to people he knew. Wrestling 
with the question of man’s immortality, 
Walker tries to prove that the human per- 
sonality survives death. His evidence is 
founded in such supernatural phenomena 
as Ouijas, astral projections and spiritual 
healings. In one account, an unorthodox 
healer putsWalker’s “aura” back into shape 
and instantly and permanently relieves 
the pain from an abscessed tooth. Walker 
is the owner of Cheney Associates which 
provides ballroom dancing instruction to 
organizations, clubs and schools. 


ROBERT E. PARK: Biocrapny oF A Soci- 
oLocist by Winifred Raushenbush ‘16. 
Duke. $12.75. As sociology professor at 
U. Chicago, Robert Park brought an inter- 
esting background to his teaching career. 
He had been a police court reporter, news- 
paperman and journal editor for Dun & 
Bradstreet and had a deep concern for 
social reform. Thirty-five years after 
Park’s death, his work continues to inspire 
his former students in their careers as 
they do further research and teaching in 
such subject matter as vice, suicide and 
mental disorders. Raushenbush studies 
Park’s pre-academic and university ca- 
reers, focusing on his scientific and his 
humanistic accomplishments. 


YOUNG CHILDREN IN ACTION: A 
MANUAL FOR PRESCHOOL E DucaTors by Ber- 
nard Banet, Mary Norton Hohmann ’70 
and David Weikart ’53. High/Scope Press. 
$10. 336 pp. The educational approach 
presented (Cognitively Oriented Preschool 
Curriculum) is directed to early-childhood 
specialists and students seeking a frame- 
work for planning and evaluating pre- 
school programs. One of the first attempts 
to spell out the implications of child-devel- 
opment theory for classroom practice, 
this approach has been documented and 
tested in a series of projects beginning in 
the early 1960’s. The focus is on helping 
children use the preschool environment 
for their own activities and goals. The 
adult educator matches his or her develop- 
mental knowledge to the purposes of the 
child, without trying to accelerate child- 
ren’s development or push them along to 
the next level. Each child is recognized as 
a contributor who is building knowledge 
through initiatives shared with suppor- 
tive adults. Banet is director of planning 
and development for the High/Scope Edu- 
cational Research Foundation. Hohmann 
is a curriculum specialist and consultant 
for preschool programs. She was editor- 
writer for High/Scope and was its head 
teacher. She is co-director of the High/ 
Scope summer workshop for teen-agers 
in Clinton, Mich. Weikart is founder and 
president of High/Scope. 
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Losses in the Oberlin family 


Former faculty 


FANNIE BUTTERFIELD SABIN, March 15 in Knox- 
ville, Tenn. She was instructor in fine arts 
1915-16 and took courses at the Conservatory. 

She was born May 3, 1890, in Belvidere, III., 
and graduated in 1912 from the Teachers Col- 
lege at Syracuse U. She was supervisor of art at 
Webster Groves and Kirkwood, Mo., and Elgin, 
Ill., 1912-15. In September 1916 she married 
Gorham C. Sabin. They resided in Belvidere 
until 1963 when they moved to Glen Burnie, 
Md., to be near their son, Willis. Mr. Sabin died 
in 1967 and Willis died in 1972. 

From 1923 to 1927, Mrs. Sabin was art super- 
visor in Rockford, Ill., and also taught in the 
junior high schools. She was a charter member 
of the Burpee Art Museum in Rockford and 
exhibited paintings there and at Beloit College 
and the Chicago Art Institute. She painted in 
oils and in water color and was still painting, 
and selling, water colors until about a year ago. 
She had many paintings in juried shows in IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Florida and Maryland and her 
works are displayed in 30 states. She was active 
in the Annapolis Panhellenic Society and was a 
member of the D.A.R. for more than 50 years. 

Mrs. Sabin leaves her sister, Janet Brooks, 
and a daughter, Janet Ritter, and two grand- 
children. A brother, sister and a daughter are 
deceased. 


Emeritus staff 


LORINEO. WINEGARDNER, June 25 in Allen Mem- 
orial Hospital, Oberlin. She was dietitian at 
Grey Gables 1950-51, Baldwin 1950-52, Webs- 
ter 1951-52 and director at the Quadrangle 
(Asia House) from 1952 until she retired in 
1969. 

Mrs. Winegardner was born in West New- 
ton, Ohio. She leaves two daughters, seven 
grandhcildren, three great-grandchildren and 
a sister. 


Former staff 


CaROLYNB. JENNINGS, April 26 in Cleveland. She 
was director of Grad House 1947-48 and man- 
ager of the Oberlin College Faculty Club 1922- 
34. 

Miss Jennings was born in Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, Oct. 8, 1891. She retired in 1975 from 
management of St. Barnabas guild house, a 
nurses’ residence at University Circle in Cleve- 
land. She was executive housekeeper at the 
Central YWCA in Cleveland 1944-47. 

A longtime volunteer worker at University 
and Women’s hospitals, Miss Jennings had 
received a citation from Cleveland Community 
Services. She was a member of the Cleveland 
Oberlin Club, the DAR, the Lake Erie Wild 
Flower Society and worked on the 1960 
Science-Conservatory building fund campaign. 


WILHELMINAFULLERTONWHITING, April 19 in Lake 
Wales, Fla. She was secretary to President Wil- 
kins from 1928 until her marriage to Theodore 
E. Whiting ’27 in 1934. 

Mrs. Whiting received the A.B. from U. Illi- 
nois in 1926 and was stenographer for the presi- 
dent there before coming to Oberlin. Her hus- 
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band, who died in 1971, was anassistant in the 
treasurer’s office at Oberlin until 1930. Follow- 
ing their marriage they lived in Washington, 
D.C., where he was one of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
“brain-trusters” and she became executive 
secretary of the Study of Population Redistri- 
bution (1936-37). In 1937-39 she was assistant 
research statistician for the WPA’s national 
research project. From then until 1946 she was 
a mineral economist for the Census Bureau. In 
the 1950’s she did statistical work for President 
Truman’s Materials Policy Commission and 
for the Census Bureau. 


Academy 


EDNA CHAPMAN HILLABRAND, Jan. 22 in the Ash- 
land Ave. Nursing Home, Toledo. Born 
Oct. 31, 1883, in Perrysburg, Ohio, she was the 
daughter of Eugenia Beach Chapman who 
attended Oberlin 1873-75. Mrs. Hillabrand 
attended the Academy 1902-03. She did fur- 
ther study at Froebel Kindergarten Training 
School and became a teacher at Dowling School 
and the Miami Children’s Center. After her 
marriage to Robert J. Hillabrand in 1907, she 
did not return to teaching until after his death 
in 1945. She is survived by sons John and 
Robert, 12 grandchildren and 16 great- 
grandchildren. 


FRANCES C. LAUDER, Nov. 28 in Washington, 
D.C., of a heart attack. She was a retired 
Georgetown restaurant owner and operator. 
Miss Lauder owned restaurants in Wisconsin 
and Florida before moving to Washington in 
1949. Born in Viroqua, Wis., she was the 
daughter of the former Bertha Fairchild ’92. 
Miss Lauder attended the Academy 1913-1915 
and received the B.A. in home economics from 
Columbia. She leaves her sister, Ruth. 


1906 


Emma Cosy DOLL, aged 102, Jan. 1at the home 
of her daughter, Mary Alice Nelson ‘34, in East 
Lansing, Mich., where Mrs. Doll had resided 
since 1944. She studied voice and piano in the 
Conservatory 1900-02 and 1905-06. 

From 1903-05 she taught music at Kidder 
Institute in northwest Missouri. She married 
Ernest E. Doll and they lived in Hamilton, Mo., 
where Mrs. Doll was a founder and officer of 
the Hamilton Music Club, a member of the 
D.A.R. and the organist and choir director for 
the First Baptist Church. Mr. Doll was a 
farmer, banker and railway mail clerk. He died 
in 1925. 

Born Nov. 8, 1876, in Hamilton, Mrs. Doll is 
survived by son Paul, daughter Mary Alice, 
three grandchildren and four great-grand- 
children. 
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ETHEL SHREVES MCINTOSH, k, Oct. 10 in Denver, 
Colo. She was born July 24, 1888. She married 
Oliver T. ‘11, president of Globe Realty in Den- 
ver. He died June 7, 1951. She leaves children 
Mrs. W. M. (Gladys) James and Fred D. 


B. Craupe Davis RICHARDSON, Oct. 14 in 
Montezuma, Ga. She had been a piano teacher 
and organist for over 65 years. A member of 
the Georgia Composers and Georgia Music 
Teachers Association, she was one of the 
founders and first president of the Montezuma 
Music Lover’s Club. She was also the organist 
for the First Baptist Church and a Sunday 
school teacher. Born March 7, 1890, in Friend- 
ship, Ga., she married A. Cullen Richardson, 
a wholesale oil distributor, in 1916. They had 
two children, Frances Walker and Augustus C. 
Jr. Mrs. Richardson’s sister, Amzie Perry ‘10, 
died in 1956. 


1911 


FaitH F. Harpy, Dec. 24 at Blodgett Hospital 
in Grand Rapids. She practiced pediatric medi- 
cine in Grand Rapids, Belmont and Cedar 
Springs, Mich., for 56 years. In 1957, she 
opened a well-child clinic in Belmont, and 
shortly afterward, opened one in Cedar 
Springs. They still operate under the auspices 
of the Kent County Health Department. 

Dr. Hardy received the M.D. in 1915 from 
Rush Medical College and did her internship at 
the New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children. 

She was born Dec. 11, 1888, and is survived 
by her adopted daughter, Ruth Campbell, five 
grandchildren and seven great-grandchildren. 
Her brothers Asa ’96 and Roy 99 are deceased. 


Ha ty M. Scott, Nov. 23 in Tulsa, his residence 
for 64 years. Born Jan. 28, 1889 in Shandon, 
Ohio, he was a real estate investor in his later 
life. After graduation from Oberlin, he re- 
ceived the M.A. in geology from U. Missouri. 
For the next two years he did further study at 
U. of Chicago. He then worked for nine years 
as a field and office geologist for Gulf Oil Corp. 
His sister, Anna B. Scott ‘08 k, died in 1969. 


1912 


Ernest C. Faust, M.D., Nov. 2 at Touro In- 
firmary in New Orleans after a long illness. An 
international authority on tropical diseases, he 
was professor emeritus of parasitology at 
Tulane School of Public Health and Tropical 
Medicine. He was the author of several texts, 
reference books and publications used in the 
study of tropical diseases, including Clinical 
Parasitology, known internationally as the most 
authoritative book on the subject. 

Dr. Faust was born Sept. 7, 1890, in Car- 
thage, Mo. He held various teaching positions 
at Peking Union Medical College in China from 
1919 to 1928 when he joined the Tulane fac- 
ulty as head of the division of parasitology. 

He served as director of postgraduate studies 
in tropical medicine and was named Tulane’s 
William Vincent professor of tropical diseases 
and hygiene in 1947. Dr. Faust served as field 
coordinator for Tulane’s international pro- 
gram in medical education in Cali, Colombia, 
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from 1956 to 1961 when he was appointed 
professor emeritus. 

An advisor to the U.S. Public Health Service 
for 20 years, Dr. Faust was a consultant on 
tropical medicine and epidemic diseases to the 
Secretary of War 1941-1947, 

He was a member of the World Health 
Organization’s panel on parasitology and di- 
rected the army commission on schistosomiasis 
and research team 1945-1946. He was awarded 
the U.S. Army Medal of Freedom for medical 
services “beyond the call of duty” in the 
Philippines. 

Dr. Faust was a member of many scientific 
and medical organizations including the Royal 
Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene and 
the National Malaria Society. He was a fellow 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and had been president of the 
American Academy of Tropical Medicine and 
the American Society of Parasitologists. 

His honors include an honorary degree from 
Tulane in 1962, the Walter Reed Medal for out- 
standing contributions to tropical medicine and 
Columbia’s La Orden de San Carlos. 

He received the M.A. (1914) and Ph.D. 
(1917) in parasitology from Illinois. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Lola 
Swift, daughter Jean L. Frymire, two grand- 
children and a great-grandchild. His sister, 
Ruth Fishwick ‘16, died in 1972. 


RatpH T. Hisey, Nov. 7 in Leisure World, 
Laguna Hills, Calif. A retired attorney and 
securities broker, his association with business, 
law and finance began with his study of 
economics and political science at Oberlin. 

In 1915, he received the LL.B. from Western 
Reserve and became a legal lawyer for small 
firms in Cleveland. He joined the Cleveland 
Cavalry Troop A and served on the Mexican 
border and overseas with the 135th Field 
Artillery in World War I. He then returned 
to the Cleveland area, becoming secretary and 
president of a savings company and three 
mortage companies. He worked for Otis and 
Co. for 15 years and becamea securities broker 
for Hornblower and Weeks (1949-1953) and 
Francis I. DuPont and Co. (1953-1965). In 
1965, he was asked to join Third Federal Sav- 
ings in Cleveland as assistant vice president, 
escrow Officer and office counselor in associa- 
tion with the treasurer and house attorney. He 
retired in 1967, at the age of 77, and moved to 
Leisure World where he was active in the 
Methodist Church and several civic groups. 

Mr. Hisey was class president (1952-1957), 
chairman of the class council, a worker in the 
1960 Science-Conservatory Building Fund 
campaign and a team worker for the Alumni 
Fund. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Anne 
Billington ‘22, daughters Evelyn Sikes 47 and 
Esther Gressard ‘48, nine grandchildren and 
three great-grandchildren. 


1913 


GERTRUDE ADDENBROOK ManrTIN, Nov. 18 in Up- 
lands Retirement Center, Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 
where she and her husband, William T. 13 had 
lived since 1970. Born April 21, 1891, in Pitts- 
burgh, she taught kindergarten there until her 
marriage in 1919. She and her husband farmed 
on the Martin family place in North Royalton, 
Ohio, until 1923 when Mr. Martin began 
teaching in the Cleveland public schools. Mrs. 
Martin is survived by sons William T. Jr. ‘42 and 
Thomas and five grandchildren including Bar- 
bara T. Martin ‘73. Her husband died in 1974. 
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1914 


RUTH PAINE Parsons, Sept. 14 in Medina, N.Y. 
After attending Oberlin 1910-11, she spent 
two years teaching at a rural school and giving 
piano lessons. In 1913, she married Howard 
Parsons, who survives. She also leaves sons 
Arthur and Donald, daughters Lynn, Helen 
Frey and Esther Huestis and a sister, Mildred 
gE 


1915 


Henry H. LicHTwarpr, Dec. 29 in Birmingham, 
Mich. He was a retired administrator for the 
YMCA, involved mostly in foreign work. He 
began his career in 1909 at the Detroit YMCA 
where he worked with the boys’ division and 
later the young men’s division. From 1911 to 
1913 he attended Berea College and then en- 
rolled at Oberlin where he remained active in 
YMCA and became interested in foreign work. 

He married Ruth Moyer ‘17 in May 1916 and 
in August they left for Brazil under the Inter- 
national Committee of YMCA’s of Canada and 
the U.S. He became general secretary of the Rio 
de Janeiro YMCA and a few years later, 
general secretary of the Brazilian National 
Committee. In 1949, he returned to the U.S. to 
retire. The International Committee asked him 
to undertake a period of three to five years in 
Portugal which he refused and instead, re- 
turned to Detroit as executive secretary and 
educational director for the Detroit Committee 
on Alcoholism. He resigned eight years later at 
age 71. 

Mr. Lichtwardt was a founding member of 
the first Rotary Club in Brazil. Today there are 
almost 1,000 clubs. He was also a member of 
the Detroit Social Workers’ Club, the National 
Council on Alcoholism and the Detroit Pastors’ 
Union. 

He is survived by his wife, sons Harry ‘40, 
John ‘50, Robert ’49 and Edwin and daughters 
Ouida Verizzo’38 and Marion Buzzard ‘44. 


1916 


Grace Norrick Mortepce, Aug. 1, 1978. She 
attended Oberlin 1912-14 and in 1925 she mar- 
ried John W. Morledge, a medical missionary. 
They were in South Africa until 1930 when 
they moved to Oklahoma City. Dr. Morledge 
died in 1970. Mrs. Morledge leaves three 
children. 


1917 


TIMOTHY YU-WEN JEN, Oct. 25 in Hong Kong. 
Most recently, he had devoted his time exclu- 
sively to writing, research and publishing. 
Earlier, he was a professor, founder and di- 
rector of education institutions and a political 
figure. 

He received the M.A. in religion from U. 
Chicago in 1920 and then studied at Union 
Theological Seminary. Returning to China 
(where he was born) in 1921, he compiled and 
published four books on religion and became 
associate professor at Yen-Ching University 
School of Religion. In 1927 he founded Chin- 
Shih College, Peiping. That year, the Man- 
churian warlords captured Peiping and 
arrested Mr. Jen for his participation in revolu- 
tionary activities. He escaped to Canton and 
formally joined the Kuo-ming-tang revolu- 


tionary movement. He was appointed political 
commissioner to General Feng Yu-Hsiang’s 
army by the national government and was 
decorated for meritorious works in promoting 
the revolutionary cause. 

Appointed secretary of the national govern- 
ment and commissioner of Kwangtung Pro- 
vincial government, he became a member of 
the Legislative Yuan. He continued to write 
and had, by that time, founded three other 
schools. He became chairman of the National 
Literary Society in Shanghai and was president 
of Jen-Chien-hsi magazine and publisher and 
editor of Yi-Ching magazine. 

As an organizer of the People’s Welfare 
Commission, under the auspices of the Shang- 
hai municipal government, he conducted a 
training school for social workers to aid 
people beset by the outbreak of war with Japan 
in 1934. He went to Hong Kong as a member of 
the executive committee in charge of the 
underground cultural movement against the 
Japanese. He was also the founder of the Chi- 
nese Youth’s Medical Relief Corps which sent 
teams to China’s mainland to aid soldiers. Dur- 
ing this time, he was editor and publisher of 
Typhoon magazine. 

In 1946, Mr. Jen went back to Canton, re- 
signed from the Legislative Yuan and devoted 
full time to scholastic and cultural works. He 
was founder and director general of the 
Kwangtung Institute of Culture and edited and 
published two volumes of Cultural History of 
Kwangtung. He returned to teaching as senior 
professor at Chung-Shan University Graduate 
School. In 1949, he took refuge in Hong Kong 
from the Communists in Canton. He engaged 
in exhaustive research and writing on the 
Taiping history which was his lifelong interest. 
He had published eight books on the subject. 
The Taiping Revolutionary Movement won the 1975 
Fairbank Prize in East Asian History, awarded 
by the American Historical Association. He 
was a research fellow in the Institute of 
Oriental Studies at U. Hong Kong, specializing 
in Taiping history. In 1964 he was a research 
associate in Yale graduate school, then re- 
turned to Hong Kong to the Research Center 
of Asian Studies. 

Mr. Jen was an extensive Chinese art col- 
lector, with over 2,000 paintings and curios. 
Born Feb. 8, 1896, in Kwangtung, he married 
Yeung Yuk-sein who died in 1958. They had six 
children. 


1918 


IRA I. CHAMBERLIN, Dec. 14 in his home in Or- 
mond Beach, Fla. Formerly chief of ear, nose 
and throat services at Springfield Hospital 
(now part of Baystate Medical Center in 
Springfield, Mass.), he was a physician for 42 
years. He was a member and consultant at 
Wesson Memorial Hospital. 

Dr. Chamberlin was born in Pleasantville, 
Iowa, and attended the Academy 1913-1914. 
He received the M.D. from Boston U. in 1925 
and did his internship in Boston and New York. 

He was a member of the American Medical 
Association, Hampden District Medical Soci- 
ety, Springfield Academy of Medicine, the 
American Academy of Otolaryngology and the 
American Academy of Plastic Surgery. 

An associate of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, he exhibited photo- 
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graphs throughout the U.S. He was past presi- 
dent of the Springfield Lions Club. 

He leaves his wife, Alva, son Allen ’53,M.D., 
daughters Elise Paul, Gwendolyn Reeves and 
Priscilla Davidson, sister Sadie McClish, ten 
grandchildren and ten great-grandchildren. 


BERNICE V. SHUTTS, Jan. 6 at Danville, IIl., in the 
home of her birth. She was secretary of Pey- 
ton-Palmer wholesale grocers for 24 years 
before her retirement in 1968. She attended 
the Conservatory 1914-16 and went on to 
study at Northwestern School of Music. She 
taught music at Alvin and Ridge Farms and 
became supervisor of music for Urbana Schools 
for four years and in Waterloo, Iowa, for 12 
years. She returned to Danville in 1941 to take 
over her father’s job as accountant for Peyton- 
Palmer. She was a member of the Danville 
Organ Guild, AAUW, D.A.R. and past presi- 
dent of the Musical Cycle. 


1920 


CORRECTION: Among others, BRUCE CATTON 
‘56h, leaves a sister, Barbara, and a brother, 
Thurber ‘24, who were not listed in the notice 
of his death in the Sept-Oct 1978 issue. 


G. ISABEL PLUMB RAINE, July 6, 1978, in Spring- 
field, Ohio. Born June 23, 1898, in River Forest, 
Ill., she was the daughter of Glenn E. ’91 and 
the former Grace Clarke ’90. Mrs. Raine was a 
teacher and guidance counselor in junior and 
senior high schools in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
Earlier, she was a staff aide for the American 
Red Cross in Forth Worth, Tex., and an interior 
decorator for Kay Kellogg Inc. in Ft. Lauder- 
dale. Her marriage to Forrester Raine ‘20 ended 
in divorce in 1943. She is survived by her 
daughter, Jean Acton, and three grandchildren. 
Her brother, William C. ‘18, is deceased. 


OLIvE BOWMAN STEIN, May 18, 1978, in Warren, 
Ohio. Born Oct. 21, 1899, she attended Oberlin 
two years and received the A.B. from Ohio 
State in 1920. From 1920-1923 and 1933-1945, 
she taught at Niles (Ohio) High School. In 
1958, she was secretary-treasurer for Niles 
Development Co. Her second husband, Russell 
Stein, was a production engineer for H.A. 
Stein Co. Her first husband was James E. 
Thorp. 


1921 


THELMA GRAY DuNHAM, Nov. 22 in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Maumee, Ohio, of cancer. Born 
July 8, 1898, in Fostoria, Ohio, she was the 
daughter of George M. and Hannah Andrus 
Gray, who both attended the College 1881- 
1883. Mrs. Dunham was a director of the Gray 
Printing Co., founded by her father. She served 
three years on the missionary board of the 
National Association of Congregational 
Churches and was a member of the D.A R., 
Mayflower Society and the 1896 Literary Club. 
Her husband, Chester F. Dunham ’21t, pastor 
of Park Congregational Church died in 1959. 
She is survived by sons Chester G. ‘48 and 
Richard M. ’52 and sister Marguerite Holliday 
‘11. She was preceded in death by her son 
William and brother A. Gordon ’09. 
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Re Sl ees ccd 
WENDELL C. WituiAMs, Dec. 27 in Columbus, 
Ohio, where he had been a supervisor at the 
Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion. Earlier, he taught at high schools in 
Belden and Grafton, Ohio. From 1923-1934 he 
was a clerk in the Exchange Bank in Madison, 
Ohio, and then became a state insurance 
examiner. Born Aug. 22, 1900, in Madison, he 
is survived by his wife, Mildred whom he mar- 
ried in 1934, son Richard and daughter Wini- 
fred Fenner. 


1923 


W. Epwin Bonsty, Nov. 26 in Hilo Hospital, 
Hawaii. A retired physics, chemistry and biol- 
ogy teacher, he spent 46 years in high schools 
in Ohio and Hawaii. In 1923-24, he taught at 
Oberlin High School. For the next four years, 
he taught at Kamehameha Schools on Oahu 
and married Hannah Bonell, ahome ec teacher. 
In 1928 they returned to Ohio where Mr. 
Bonsey taught at high schools in Salem and 
Lorain. In 1935, they returned to Hawaii to 
teach in the Department of Public Instruction 
at Wailuku, Maui. Mr. Bonsey became the first 
science teacher and department head at Sea- 
bury Hall in Makawao in 1964. Retiring in 
1970, he still taught part time, one class each of 
chemistry and biology. Aside from teaching, he 
conducted visiting botanists on field trips and 
led many hiking groups. He also constructed a 
cello, four violas and five violins. 

Born Nov. 19, 1895, he is survived by his 
wife, sons John B. ’48, William Jr. ’51, daughter 
Hannah Suthers ’53, 11 grandchildren, a great- 
grandchild, brother Charles H. and sisters 
Theresa Whitfield and Clara Bonsey. 


WILLIAM C. Boyce, Nov. 28 at Manor Care 
Nursing Home, Mt. Airy, Ohio. He was a re- 
tired English professor at U. Cincinnati where 
he taught from 1931-1972. Earlier, he taught 
high school in Murphy, N.C., and Xenia, Ohio. 

In 1968, Mr. Boyce received the Mrs. A.B. 
Cohen Award for excellence in university 
teaching at U. Cincinnati. He was a member 
of the American Association of University 
Professors, Phi Beta Kappa and the Modern 
Language Association. Born Jan. 26, 1902, he 
received the M.A. from Columbia in 1931. He 
leaves daughter Phaedra Rubio, sisters Helen 
Choate and Bess Kelley and three grand- 
children. 


MitpreD C. Jay, Feb. 13 in New York City. 
Since 1966 she had been a buyer of antiques 
and, more recently, merchandise executive 
(part-time) for foreign and domestic home fur- 
nishings for John Stuart Inc., furniture 
manufacturers. 

Prior to that Miss Jay spent 40 years at 
Macy’s where she was an interior decorator 
for a short time before being promoted to 
assistant buyer. In 1938 she became one of the 
first women in the U.S. to head a furniture 
department in a major store. She was buyer 
and manager of the upholstered furniture 
department at Macy’s until 1958 when she was 
made head of its Corner Shop. Under her direc- 
tion the boutique became a model for the 
development of antique departments in depart- 
ment stores. 

After leaving Macy’s she was a buyer for 
Ethan Allen furniture for a short time before 
organizing a department of antique accessories 
for John Stuart Inc. 


In 1956 Miss Jay received the Brotherhood 
Award of the Home Furnishings Industries of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. She was president of the National Home 
Fashions League in 1955-56. 

She was born Nov. 6, 1900, in Indianapolis. 
Her father, Frank Jay, developed the Stanley 
Steamer automobile in the 1890’s. Miss Jay 
majored in fine arts at Oberlin and did graduate 
study during summers at Columbia, NYU and 
the New York School of Fine & Applied Art. 
She taught art for four years in Adams, Mass., 
before switching to interior decorating and her 
first job at Macy’s. 


Lowe Lt B. Kitcore ‘25 A.M., Dec. 12, of aheart 
attack, in Stuart, Fla., where he maintained a 
winter home. He was a retired research 
chemist for the Commerce Department. Retir- 
ing in 1970 as director of the chemical and 
rubber division in the Business and Defense 
Services Administration and as trade consult- 
ant to the Office of the President, he had 
joined the industrial intelligence division of 
Commerce in 1946. At that time, he had also 
been a member of the U.S. delegation to three 
conferences in Geneva, Switzerland, of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

In WWI, Mr. Kilgore served with the U.S. 
Army in London and then with an Army tech- 
nical intelligence unit in occupied Germany 
immediately after the war. 

Born in Lafferty, Ohio, Jan. 28, 1901, he 
received the Ph.D. in organic chemistry from 
Johns Hopkins U. in 1931 and studied patent 
law at George Washington U. in 1933. 

After working for the DuPont Rayon Co. in 
Buffalo and the Agriculture Department as an 
industrial fellow on emulsions, he founded and 
directed the Kilgore Development Corp. in 
Washington which he sold in 1947. He also 
founded Colloid Research Corp. and was presi- 
dent and director of Kilgore Chemicals Inc. and 
Dryomatic Corp. in Alexandria, Va. He held 90 
patents on chemicals and pharmaceuticals and 
was known for his work on insecticides, air 
deodorants and waterproof cellophane. Prior 
to the war, he invented indalone (malaria 
chemical prophylaxsis), an insect repellent 
which was later used by the armed forces. In 
1951, he was cited for “patriotic civilian serv- 
ices to the Dept. of the Army.” 

Mr. Kilgore was a member of the Red Cross 
and was the founder and chairman of the build- 
ing committee for Westmoreland Congrega- 
tional Church in Washington, D.C. He also 
wrote many articles on insecticidal activity, 
synthetic sun-screening agents and structure 
and anti-malarial activity. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Helen 
Ford ‘25, son Daniel ’56, daughter Kathleen 
Houton ‘68, brother William A. ’25 and two 
grandchildren. 


1924 


Haro_p E. BECHTEL, May 11, in Bradenton, Fla., 
his residence since his retirement in 1950. He 
had been a dentist in Toledo for 24 years. After 
attending Oberlin 1920-1922, he received the 
D.D.S. from Ohio State U. in 1926. He was a 
member of Kiwanis, the Toledo Dental Dis- 
pensary Board, Toledo Dental Society and the 
Florida Children’s Commission. He was born 
May 15, 1901, in Amherst, Ohio. He is survived 
by his wife, Ruth, son Bruce and daughter 
Mary. 


49 


Gertrupe A. DeBats, Jan. 12 of a heart attack 
while visiting relatives in Lakeland, Florida. 
She was supervisor of music for the Bedford 
(Ohio) public schools for 42 years. 

In 1936, Miss DeBats organized the Bedford 
High School alumni choir, the first of its kind in 
the U.S. It gave live performances from Cleve- 
land radio stations. She also introduced a two- 
year exploratory course to test and stimulate a 
child’s interest in music. In the fourth grade, 
they began with song flutes, learned to read 
music and play a simple instrument. In the fifth 
grade, pupils studied and attempted to play 
every instrument in the orchestra. They made 
many of their own instruments. 

Miss DeBats received the M.A. from West- 
ern Reserve in 1940. She was the first woman 
elected president of the Ohio Music Education 
Association and she received its distinguished 
service award in 1970, four years after her 
retirement. She was a team captain for the 
1960 Science-Conservatory Building Fund 
campaign. 

Born July 25, 1895, in Bay City, Mich., she is 
survived by her brother, Martin. 


1925 


DonaLpD C. VINCENT, Nov. 5 in Winter Park, 
Fla. He was a public relations director and 
journalism instructor at Rollins College. He 
resigned in 1957 to accept a position as movie 
script writer for the U.S. Air Force in Orlando. 
Earlier, he was sports editor and writer for 
newspapers in Ohio, Massachusetts and 
Florida. In 1973 he retired from writing and 
began an interest in the real estate business. 

Mr. Vincent was the first president of the 
Winter Park Historical Society and a member 
of the University Club of Winter Park. Born 
June 10, 1903, in Galesburg, Ill., he was the son 
of Clarence A. 1884, ’88t. He leaves his wife 
Beatrice, daughter Donna Richard, brothers 
Clarence H. ‘20 and Howard P. ’26, sisters 
Ruth Vincent and Helen McLean and three 
grandsons. 


1927 


J. Ettiotr FisHer, Dec. 25 in Waverly, Ohio. 
Born Nov. 1, 1904, in Canton, China, he was 
the son of missionaries Rev. Alzo and Arminda 
Fisher. After WWII, Mr. Fisher and his wife, 
Gladys, returned to Canton as educational 
missionaries. He taught sociology at Lingnan 
University. Support from the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions took them to Silli- 
man University in Dumaguete City, Philip- 
pines, for eight years. 

Mr. Fisher tutored at Robert College in 
Istanbul after graduation from Oberlin. He 
taught four years at CCNY and then became 
dean of Westminster College in Salt Lake City. 
He left that position to become field director 
for the Red Cross. During WWII, he worked 
for the Office of War Information, analyzing 
propaganda in the U.S. and China. He later 
taught sociology and psychology at the Inter 
American University in San German, Puerto 
Rico, and at Alderson-Broaddus College in 
West Virginia. 

Mr. Fisher received the M.A. in ed. psych. 
from Columbia in 1931. He was still working 
on the Ph.D. in sociology from NYU at the time 
of his death. 

He is survived by his wife and sons Eric ‘61 
and Andrew ‘64. 


50 


1929 


Martua Lee Poston, Aug. 15 in Williamsburg, 
Va. The daughter of missionaries, she was born 
Nov. 8, 1906, in Shanghai. She attended 
Oberlin 1925-27 and received the A.B. from 
Sweet Briar in 1930. She taught in the Lynch- 
burg, Va. public schools for five years and then 
worked as secretary to the registrar at Sweet 
Briar. At that time, she began to write 
children’s and teen-agers’ books and stories, 
their settings in China. Sales were highly suc- 
cessful until 1949 when the Communists took 
over China and her writings went out of print. 

Mrs. Poston returned to writing in 1954 and 
continued until her death. Her marriage to 
Harrison Poston ended in divorce in 1948. She 
is survived by her children, Martha and 
Charles. 


1931 


Jane Hype BELL, k, Nov. 17 in Bradford (Pa.) 
Hospital following a lengthy illness. She was 
born in Bradford, April 28, 1911, and taught in 
Foster Township schools from 1931 until her 
retirement in 1962. She leaves her brother, 
Frank, and sister, Mrs. Myron King. 


FREDERICK A. FICKEN, Dec. 20, of lung cancer, in 
Pelham, N.Y., his residence for 20 years. An 
emeritus mathematics professor at NYU, he 
taught there from 1959 to 1973 and was 
department chairman 1957-1967. He had 
taught at Princeton, Lafayette, Cornell and 
Tennessee. 

Dr. Ficken received the M.A. from Ohio 
State in 1932 and was a Rhodes Scholar. He 
received the Ph.D. from Princeton in 1938. 

He was a research associate at the Courant 
Institute of Mathematical Sciences, a consult- 
ant to the Operations Research group for the 
U.S. Navy during WWII, and was a consultant 
for the Union Carbide Nuclear Co. in Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., 1946-1964. 

He was associate editor (1951-1956) and 
editor (1962-1966) of the American Mathematics 
Monthly. He was author of The Simplex Method of 
Linear Programming and Linear Transformations and 
Matrices. He is listed in American Men of Science and 
Who's Who in America. 

Dr. Ficken is survived by his wife, Mary, son 
William and brother Robert. 


1932 


FRANKLIN W. Beprorb, Nov. 3 in Barberton, 


Ohio. A retired cafeteria manager, he had been 
involved in restaurant management since 
1927. He worked for Poschke’s in Cleveland 
1927-40, Babcock & Wilcox (1941-51), Barber- 
ton Elks Club (1951-59) and Interstate United 
Corp. until his retirement in 1971. Born Dec. 
23, 1907, in Cleveland, he is survived by his 
wife, the former Augusta Loescher, son Wil- 
liam, daughter Virginia Stucky, two grand- 
children anda brother, Robert. 


1933 


Mary BrecHt Howarp, Aug. 28 in Salt Lake 
City of heart illness. A hospital volunteer for 
many years, she founded the Cottonwood 
Hospital library for patients. She received the 
B.L.S. from Western Reserve in 1934 and was 
assistant librarian for four years in Ashtabula 
before moving to Salt Lake City. She was 
former secretary and president of the YWCA 
and treasurer for the Girl Scouts. 


In 1937, she married Theodore Yocom ’31 
who died in 1966. Her second husband, Wilford 
A. Howard, also is deceased. She was born July 
20, 1911, in Pittsburgh and is survived by her 
brother, Henry Brecht. 


1934 


MarION ROWELL LINTON, Nov. 16 in Wellsboro, 
Pa. Born April 23, 1913, in Cheat Haven, Pa., 
she was the daughter of the former Florence 
Harlow ‘98. Mrs. Linton was a stenographer 
for the Office of Financial Counsellors in 
Philadelphia and then began her own business 
as a partner and manager of a telephone 
answering service in downtown Philadelphia. 
Later, she became a social worker for the 
Children’s Service of Tioga County. She was a 
member of the Philadelphia Club of Adver- 
tising Women. She married John B. Kantz in 
1958. She is survived by her second husband, 
George Linton. 


JosePH K. PETRIME, Sept. 27 in Cleveland. He 
attended the College 1930-1933. In 1943 he 
founded the Overseas Packing and Processing 
Co. in Cleveland, starting with one employee 
and $1,500 in capital. By 1963 there were 200 
workers and the company was _ shipping 
$100,000,000 worth of machinery and equip- 
ment to all parts of the world. He is survived by 
his wife, Anne, son Kenneth and daughter 
Patricia. 


1935 


M. E.izABETH DavipsoN HAtt, July 24 in 
Millersville, Pa. Born May 18, 1913, in Angola, 
N.Y., she attended Oberlin 1931-1933 and 
graduated from Michigan State in 1946. She 
leaves her husband, Wade. 


LtoyD W. MERGENTHALER, Aug. 22 in Levit- 
town, Pa., of anintracerebral hermorrhage. He 
attended Oberlin 1931-1932 and graduated 
from Carnegie Institute of Technology. He also 
attended Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration. He had been an engineer for the 
Grinnell Corp. in Portsmouth, Ohio. Mr. 
Mergenthaler leaves his wife, Ruth, two 
children and sister, Flored Fitzpatrick ‘38. 


1938 


Marjorie STEWART HINDLEY, Oct. 18 after a 
three-year illness. She taught in the Mon- 
roeville (Ohio) public schools. Born Oct. 8, 
1915, in Pittsburgh, she married James M., 
M.D., June 8, 1940. He graduated from Miami 
U. in 1927 and was a special student at Oberlin 
1927-1928. He died in 1973. Mrs. Hindley is 
survived by her daughters Marjorie Diehl and 
Anne Simpson. 


1939 


W. Perry Cooper, Oct. 29 in North Wales, Pa., 
of cancer. He was the son of Dahl B. 03 and the 
former Ruth Creed ‘15 and had been a region 
credit manager for Electric Storage Battery Co. 
in Philadelphia since 1957. An economics major 
at Oberlin, he was aclerk at Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co. from 1939 to 1942. He then 
worked for Ohio Ball Bearing Co. in Cleveland 
as an accounting supervisor and was a credit 
representative for Willard Storage Battery Co. 
in Cleveland and later Los Angeles. 
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Mr. Cooper married Virginia Hobein, an 
accountant with Ohio Ball Bearing Co., in 
1947. Born Jan. 2, 1918, in Struthers, Ohio, he 
is survived by his wife, sons James and Richard, 
sisters Jane Mentzer ‘43, Jean Funkerhouser 
‘43 and Betty Kibbel ’39. 


1941 


Mary WILSON EDMONDS, May 1, 1978, in 
Weston, Mass., in an auto accident. She 
produced and directed opera for the Cambridge 
Opera Workshop since 1968. She also directed 
plays, musicals and pageants and acted in them 
with the Lincoln Players, the Arlington Friends 
of the Drama, the April Follies and the Lincoln 
Historical Society. 

Mrs. Edmonds attended Oberlin 1937-39 
and received the A.B. in 1941 and the B.L.S. in 
1943 from U. North Carolina. For ten years she 
was a librarian in the D.C. public library, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, M.I.T. and U. North Carolina. 
She was born April 16, 1920 in Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 

She is survived by her husband, Dean 
Edmonds Jr., and four children. 


1942 


ALLEN F. STREHLER, Aug. 19, 1978, in Pitts- 
burgh. Dean of graduate studies at Carnegie- 
Mellon since 1965, he was a specialist in 
mathematics, education and curriculum de- 
velopment. He worked with the National 
Aeronautical and Space Administration and 
served on the Council of Graduate Schools of 
the U.S. and the G.R.E. Board. He was past 
president of the Eastern Regional Mathe- 
matical Society. 

Mr. Strehler received the M.A. in mathe- 
matics from Ohio State and the Ph.D. from 
Wisconsin. He taught at Chicago and Haver- 
ford and was a math consultant for Sandia 
Corp. in Albuquerque for two years, doing 
research for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. He joined the Carnegie-Mellon (for- 
merly Carnegie Institute of Technology) 
faculty in 1955 as assistant professor ot 
mathematics and was promoted to associate 
professor in 1960. While there, he was head 
resident of Mudge Graduate House and a 
foreign student advisor. 

Mr. Strehler was chairman of the National 
Science Foundation’s Advisory Committee for 
Science Education and a member of the 
American Mathematical Society and the 
American Society for Engineering Education. 

He wrote many articles including “What's 
New About the New Mathematics?” which 
was published in Saturday Review, March 1964, 
and was subsequently contracted for the 
broadcast by the Voice of America overseas. 

He was born April 9, 1921, in Detroit. 


1946 


en ese) ey Pee a 
Puiwip J. Kecty Jr., Dec. 2 in Scarsdale, N.Y. He 
had been an insurance manager for Thatcher 
Glass Co. in New York and Microdot Inc. in 
Greenwich, Conn., and was employed by 
American Manufacturing Co. in Great Neck at 
the time of his death. Earlier, he had been a 
claims attorney for Maryland Casualty Go; and 
an attorney for King, Noble and Sonosky in 
Washington, D.C. 

Born Feb. 8, 1924, in Rockford, Ill., Mr. Kelly 
was a political science major at Oberlin and 
received the LL.B. from U. Illinois in 1948. He 
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was a worker in the 1960 Science-Con- 
servatory Bldg. Fund Campaign. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Frances Stuhlfauth, children John, Stephen ’70, 
Marty, Mary, Jean and Alice ’82, mother 


Marguerite Trunkey Kelly 19 and brother 
Richard. 


VALENTIN WERTHEIMER, Nov. 18 at his summer 
home in Lakeville, Conn., of a heart attack. He 
was a vice president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing and Textile Workers Union. From 
1966-1970 he was a vice president and general 
executive board member of the old Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America which 
merged with the Textile Workers Union in 
1976. 

Born May 12, 1925, in Berlin, he was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and began his career 
with the clothing workers union in 1946 as an 
international representative in Pennsylvania. 
He moved to New York in 1948 and became a 
representative and organizer in the New York- 
Connecticut cleaning and dyeing industry. 

He was appointed assistant general counsel 
for the A.C.W.A. following his graduation in 
1950 from Columbia Law School where he was 
editor of the Columbia Law Review. He was a 
board member and secretary for the Citizens 
Housing and Planning Council of New York 
and a director of the Amalgamated Bank of 
New York. 

He is survived by his wife, Barbara Mayer 
‘46, daughter Ellen and son David. 


1947 


RicHARD C. CANDOR, Jan. 27 in William 
Bowman Hospital, Royal Oak, Mich., after a 
heart attack at his home in Bloomfield Hills on 
Jan. 19. He was senior vice president for 
Campbell-Ewald Co., an international adver- 
tising agency in Detroit, and was executive 
director of creative services for the Goodyear 
account. 

Mr. Candor was a pre-med major at Oberlin, 
but he retained an interest in drawing. After 
graduation, he submitted his work to his 
hometown Dayton Daily News and was hired as 
art director. In 1950, four of his cartoon 
drawings won top honors in a commercial art 
exhibition at the Dayton Art Institute. 

A year later, Mr. Candor enlisted in the Air 
Force and was public information officer at 
Truax Field in Madison, Wis. He began his 
career with Campbell-Ewald in 1955 as 
copywriter and was promoted to staff writer 
and assistant to the copy director. He left 
Campbell-Ewald for a short time to become 
vice president and creative director for Mac- 
Manus John and Adams Inc., also in Detroit. 
When he returned to Campbell-Ewald, he was 
promoted to vice president and associate 
creative director, supervising special projects. 

In 1973, Mr. Candor went to London as 
executive creative director for a four-man 
strategy team to work on the Vauxhall car and 
Bedford truck account of the Wasey-Quadrant 
agency (London member with Campbell-Ewald 
of the Interpublic group of companies). He 
returned to Detroit a year later to direct the 
AC-Delco account. 

Mr. Candor was born April 22, 1927, in 
Washington, D.C. He is survived by his wife, 
the former Edna Sutter, daughters Peggy, 
Leslie and Patricia Robillard, a granddaughter, 
his mother, Mrs. Robert (Celeste) Candor, 
brother James and sister Leslie Farquhar ‘SO. 


1949 


Mary Grice REID, Sept. 20, 1978, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where she was born Oct. 8, 1926. 
She attended the Conservatory during 1945- 
46 and the Oberlin School of Commerce in 
1946-47. 

Mrs. Reid was employed by several govern- 
ment agencies until her retirement due to 
disability in 1974. At the time of her retire- 
ment, she supervised offices of the Small 
Business Administration in Philadelphia and in 
Washington. She leaves a daughter, a grandson 
anda sister. 


1955 


CORRECTION: WILLIAM P. Ciine’s death last 
Aug. 31 was not caused by Leukemia (LOssEs, 
Sep-Oct 1978). He had a chronic kind that had 
been in remission since the spring of 1976 and 
was still in remission when checked last spring. 
Death was caused by a massive heart attack 
following surgery for removal of a large clot 
blocking an artery in his leg. The autopsy 
showed heart scarring that had evidentally 
occurred as the result of rheumatic fever 
during childhood. It had not been diagnosed as 
such and no one knew that Mr. Cline had been 
laboring all his adult life with that condition. 


1959 


Mary A.ice Scott THOMPSON, Dec. 7 in 
Mansfield (Ohio) General Hospital, of cancer. 
She had been a librarian at Malabar High 
School and Discovery School. Born July 28, 
1937, in Mansfield, she received the M.S. in 
library science from Case Western Reserve in 
1966. She is survived by her husband, Joseph 
S., daughters Mary Jo and Elizabeth Ann, 
mother Frances M., father Thomas J. and sister 
Margaret Black. 


1971 


ELEANOR J. HUSTON, Feb. 14 in an automobile 
accident near Waterbury, Conn. She was as- 
sistant professor of dance at Hampshire Col- 
lege in Amherst, Mass. She had taught there 
five years and had also taught at Boston U. She 
had completed the work for the M.F.A. at 
Smith College just before her death. From 
1972 to 1974 she was the community coordina- 
tor for the Metropolitan Ecology Workshop in 
Boston. She is survived by her parents, four 
sisters and two brothers, including Robert ‘74. 


1973 


RicHAarRD J. Katz, Oct. 28 in Olympic Park, 
Wash., when his auto skidded into a lake. He 
was a graduate student in physics at U. 
Washington in Seattle where he received the 
M.S. in 1977. He majored in physics and 
mathematics and graduated with honors in 
physics. He was a member of Sigma Xi and 
president of the Physics Club. Born March 10, 
1951, in Buffalo, he is survived by his parents, 
Dr. and Mrs. Alexander Katz, brother Daniel 
(who survived the auto accident) and his 
grandmothers, Lena Katz and Adeline Lipp- 
man. 


Alumni 
news 


1978 


MICHAEL BERRY and LESLIE WARNER were 


married Dec. 31 in the Cambridge Friends 
Meeting. Oberlinians present included Ellen 
Sisson ‘80, Liz Conway ’81, Jane Goldman ’80, 
Roland Pesch ’77, Susan Sanderson ’77, Nancy 
Roeder ‘76, JuDy STERN, NANCY WAGMAN and 
Joyce BAGLINI. ScoTT EDELSTEIN and JAMIE 
GREENBLATT appeared in chef’s hats to cook a 
surprise wedding breakfast. Jamie also made 
the wedding gown. ELLEN SIEBER made the 
wedding cake, served as bridal registry and was 
the all-around bridal consultant. After the 
wedding, Michael and Leslie spent two weeks 
in Haiti where they bumped into Stephen ’77 
and ELIZABETH (WARREN) Eddins. Address: 71 
Beacon St., Somerville, MA 02143. 

ALAN COHEN attends Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia. 

MICHAEL DuRGIN is enrolled in the M.A.T. 
program at Brown. 

WENDY GREENBERG teaches music to students 
from nursery school level through eighth 
grade at the Allendale-Columbia school in 
Pittsford, N.Y. She also directs the school’s 
choir and is assisting with stringed instrument 
instruction. 

Craupia Howarp lives in Chicago where she 
is working towards becoming a professional 
dancer. 

KARIN MENZEL and David King were married 
July 30, 1978, in Sacred Heart Cathedral, 
Newark, NJ Oberlinians attending were 
Annelie Fahlstedt ’77, Cliff Hardin ’77, Lori Fay 
and Marcie Morcan. Karin is employed by 
Cedar Grove school system in New Jersey as 
stringed instrument specialist. She also directs 
the youth orchestras and teaches privately in 
her spare time. David is employed by Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co., dealing in life insurance. 

JONATHAN MorcENSTERN has been traveling 
in Europe and the Soviet Union. He is now 
studying and writing while living at the new 
Reform Kibbutz Yael in the Negev, Israel. 

Last October, TRACY SMITH left New York as 
a crew member on a 70-ft. schooner sailing to 
Singapore. “Never having been in a Sunfish on 
Lake Erie let alone ocean sailing halfway 
around the world,” she has taken intense 
instruction in “ship maintenance, navigation 
and wind and sails.” She planned to return to 
Taiwan where she spent her senior year. “A 
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slow boat to China seemed like an economical, 
interesting way to return to East Asia.” 

Peter M. STEVEN, who transferred to M.I1.T. 
in 1976, graduated last June and is continuing 
his post-graduate studies there. 

ANITA WAH and GEORGE THURSTON planned to 
be married in April. 

Some of Davip WILEs’s recent projects have 
been free-lance percussion, remodeling a 
house, teaching metal smithing and percussion 
and starting an art and music collective. In 
addition, he still makes those rubber stamps. 
Address: 216 W. Grove, Midland, MI 48640. 


1977 


DANIEL FISCHER and DAN Levy are living at 380 
E. Kossuth St., Columbus, OH 43206, Phone 
614/445-8700. Daniel worked for a year after 
graduation as public affairs director, news 
reporter and computer programmer for WIS 
Radio in Columbia, S.C. Then, “after prolong- 
ed unemployment (what fun!)” in Washington, 
D.C., Albany and Columbus, he has recently 
been hired by Warner Communications in the 
computer area of their two-way TV experi- 
ment in Columbus called Qube. Dan is still 
employed in solar energy research at the 
Battelle Institute. Dan and Daniel participated 
this past fall in the first coed soccer league in 
Columbus. Their second-place team was 
named “SOLERA” to symbolize the impor- 
tance of the ERA and Solar Energy. Other 
Obies on the team included Bars Hume, Steve 
Rosenberg ’75, Steve Molk ’76, Barb Shohl, 
John Shordike, Janis White, all ’78, and Jon 
Meier ‘81. 

SUSAN SUTPHEN is in her first year at the 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

KAREN WHITTINGTON and Salim El Murr were 
married in June 1977. She is teaching French at 
The American Community School, P.O. Box 
11-8129-Beirut, Lebanon. Her first job was 
teaching French in Dubai (United Arab 
Emirates). 

Barry ZASLOW completed the M.L.S. at In- 
ber and is now catalog librarian at Millikin 
University. Address: 1042 W. William St. #3, 
Decatur, IL 62522. 


1976 


JENNIFER ALLEN and Peter Buttolph 75 were 
married Nov. 25 in Pelham, N.Y. Her sister, 
Judy ’77, was maid of honor. Jennifer and Peter 
are professional musicians in the Binghamton, 
N.Y., area where they attend school. She has 
retained her maiden name. 

SusaN M. ANDERSON and Donald Shotwell 
plan to be married in September. Susan attends 
New Jersey Medical School in Newark. Donald 
works for Morristown Memorial Hospital in 
the food service department. 

NEAL BRENNER’s address: 
Drive, Goleta, CA 93017. 

Leon Burke III made his debut as a 
professional conductor Nov. 5 in a “Mostly 
Mozart” presentation by the Lawrence Cham- 
ber Players in Missouri. Leon is assistant 
conductor of the Kansas U. Symphony Orches- 
tra and also teaches in the music department 
while he works ona doctorate. 

SALLY FESSLER returned to Kenya in January 
for a third year with the Peace Corps as a 
Harambee secondary school teacher among the 
Kamba tribe. Address: P.O. Box 1182, Kangun- 
do, Kenya, E. Africa. 

Tom NUTILE is a reporter for The Courier-News 
in Bridgewater, N.J. He had been a reporter for 
the Cambridge Chronicle and a free-lance writer 
for other magazines and newspapers in the 
area. Home address: 280 River Rd., Apt. 72A, 
Piscataway, NJ 08854. Phone 201/356-0569. 

WILLARD OsMAN attends U. Minnesota and 
plans to receive a teaching certificate in Russian 
and German in Spring 1980. Address: 2500 
16th Ave. So. #3, Minneapolis, MN 55404. 

ROBERT TANENBAUM and Caroline Stern were 
married March 5. “Cowboy” will receive the 
M.A. in computer science from Queens College 
this year and plans to continue for the Ph.D. He 
is still learning Torah. Caroline is in a master’s 
program in family counseling at Long Island U. 
Address: 1040 Neilson St., Apt. 1F, Far 
Rockaway, NY 11691. Phone 212/327-5409. 

RuTH WALKER has joined the staff of the 
Christian Science Monitor, One Norway St., 
Boston, MA 02115. Phone 617/262-2300. Her 
home address is 446 Shawmut Ave., Boston, 
MA 02118. Phone 536-7084. 

KATHARINE Watts and Lawrence Morton 
were married Oct. 7 at Katharine’s parents’ 
home in Freedom, N.H. 
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1975 


FRANCIE Bosse has replaced Jan Wignall (who 


has been ill since last semester) as women’s 
varsity lacrosse coach at Oberlin for this 
season. She is also teaching a beginning class in 
lacrosse. 

DaviD GOODMAN has received a $4,000 
Charles Ives scholarship from the American 
Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters. He 
continues to work toward the Ph.D. in music at 
Berkeley. 
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Cleveland State University Poetry Center 
has published Pat Ikepa’s first book of poetry, 
House of Wood, House of Salt, under a grant from 
the Ohio Arts Council. On Nov. 20, Pat gavea 
poetry reading from the book at CSU. She has 
also been invited to be a judge for the Poetry in 
Transit contest sponsored by the Poets’ League 
of Greater Cleveland. 

LARRY KLEINMAN and two other law students 
are operating the Willamette Valley Immigra- 
tion Project, a nonprofit organization offering 
free legal advice and representation to Latinos 
with immigration problems. 

Betsy Lewis and Tom Michl’73 were married 
Dec. 22 in Brooklyn. Betsy works at NYU and 
Tom is a graduate student in economics at the 
New School of Social Research. Address: 157 
Garfield Place, Brooklyn, NY 11215. 

Rick LIPSCHULTZ graduated from U. Mich. 
Law School last May 13 and now works at 
Lewis, Overbeck & Fusman: Rm. 1060, 135 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 60603. 

CATHY SUNSHINE is research assistant for 
James Ridgeway (New Republic contributing 
editor) who is writing a book on the control of 
natural resources around the world. 

SUSAN TUREN is a_ program _assistant/ 
newsletter editor at the American Alliance 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
in Washington, D.C. 


1974 


JAN HEININGER was to present a paper on 
women’s labor force participation 1940-60 at 
the April 1979 meetings of the organization of 
American Historians in New Orleans. Home 
address: 1129 Elizabeth St., Madison, WI 
93703. 

Sue Mc Garry was ordained June 24, 1978, in 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland. She graduated 
from Episcopal Seminary in Cambridge, Mass., 
and now is assistant minister in St. Andrew’s 
Church in Ann Arbor. 

SusAN MARCHANT is a keyboard instructor at 
St. Cloud State for 1978-79. 


Oberlinians on wax 
These recent Folkways releases in- 
volve Oberlin alumni: 

“Ship in the Clouds: Old Time 
Instrumental Music” (FTS 31062). 
Features Lisa Ornstein ’77 on fiddle, 
Andy Cahan ’79 on banjo and Laura 
Fishleder on guitar. Praised by Stereo 
Review. 

“The Poppy Leaf.” English Concer- 
tina Tunes (FW 8847). Richard Carlin 
‘78 on the concertina, accompanied 
by Richard Kassel ’75 on piano. 

“Irish Music from Cleveland, Vol. 
11” (FS 3521). Recorded by Richard 
Carlin, Pam Hardman ’79 and Evan 
Stein ‘79 with the aid of Rod Knight, 
ethnomusicologist at the Conserva- 
tory. The first volume of this series 
was warmly reviewed in Bluegrass Un- 
limited and Audio. 


SPRING 1979 


MADELEINE C. Meyer, M.D., and Martin 
London, M.D., were married last May 28. STEVE 
GetDa, E. WayNe and KarTuHy (WorMLEY) 
ROBINSON attended and MarTHA MUNGER was 
maid of honor. Martin is in a residency 
program in internal medicine and Madeleine is 
now a psychiatric resident at Bellevue in New 
York City. They plan to move to San Francisco 
in June and continue their training there. 
Current address: 110 Bank St., Apt. 3J, New 
York, NY 10028. 

After working as a legal assistant for nearly 
three years at the New York law firm of Paul, 
Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison, Davip 
PETERSEN has enrolled at Columbia’s Graduate 
School of Business. Home address: 137 West 
67th St., Apt. 5-W, New York, NY 10023. 

MeG PHILLips and John Guernsey were 
married Oct. 7 in Christ Church in Alexandria, 
Va., where John is associate rector. Meg is 
assistant to the rector at St. Stephens Church 
in Culpeper. They attended the Episcopal 
Divinity School in Cambridge. Meg was 
ordained a deacon last June, John in May. They 
plan to be ordained Episcopal priests in the 
spring. 

SUSAN Power is spending six months in 
Vienna as a technical assistant in biochemistry 
for Dr. Kurt I. Altman at the Vienna branch of 
Sandoz Pharmaceutical Co. Address: Sandoz 
Forschungsinstitut (Abtlg. Mykologie), c/o 
Prof. Dr. J. Drews, A-1235 Wien, Brunner Str. 
59, Vienna, Austria. 

PAULA RICHMAN is 
Swarthmore. 

KatHy Lee Scott and Scott Weaver were 
married last June under the Giant Sequoias in 
Yosemite, where they led student conservation 
association programs. Kathy had spent two 
years as an instructor for an environmental 
education program at the Yosemite Institute. 
She went to Utah in 1977 to be environmental 
awareness coordinator for a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps program on the Navajo reservation, 
and stayed in the area as Title I coordinator at 
the local public school. She and Scott now live 
in Vermont where Kathy is working towards 
teacher certification. Address: RFD 1, Box 56, 
Proctorsville, VT 05153. 

DEBORAH SEIM and Michael Stearns, former 
instructor of modern dance 1975-1976 at 
Oberlin, are married. They have a daughter, 
Phoebe, born June 21, 1977, and are living at 
Sweet Briar College, P.O. Box 15, Sweet Briar, 
VA 24595, where Michael is teaching dance. 

PAULA SHILTON received the M.A. with 
honors in psychology from Western Michigan 
U. in December 1978. 

ANNIE Siu Pfeifer worked as a consumer 
correspondent for Gillette Co. in Boston and as 
a librarian at Harvard before she and her 
husband, Harry ’70, moved to San Francisco 
where he has joined ‘the law firm of Lillick, 
McHose and Charles. He received the M.A. in 
Chinese history and the J.D. from Harvard. 
New address: 315 Westgate Dr., San Francisco, 
CA 94127. 

Scott SOLSMAN and Eleanor Speelman were 
married Aug. 5. He expects to receive the J.D. 
in public administration from Ohio State this 
year and“ frankly can’t wait to be done with law 
school.” Eleanor is an attorney with a Colum- 
bus firm. 

ANITA TRUMPLER and Ronald Pulcher were 
planning to be married Dec. 2 in Giant City 
State Park, Ill. She is working on the master’s in 
speech communication and has an 
assistantship in music research at Southern 
Illinois University. 


teaching religion at 


Bruce WEIGL gave a reading in Oberlin Dec. 
9. He is a candidate for the Ph.D. in creative 
writing at U. Utah where he is editor of the 
literary magazine, “Quarterly West.” 


1973 


PETER DEAN BECK received the M.F.A. in stage 
design from NYU School of the Arts, May 
1977, and is now a member of United Scenic 
Artists, Local 829. He has, been designing 
scenery and lighting primarily for regional 
opera companies. Address: 149 West 24th St., 
Apt. 4B, New York, NY 10011. 

DorotHy Crow-Willard teaches music at St. 
Thomas’s Day School in New Haven. She is 
also a member of the Yale Graduate School 
Orchestra. 

Eric VALINSKY has composed and arranged 
dance education music for Stepping Tones 
Records in Los Angeles. He now has recorded 
14 albums which are used for teaching jazz and 
tap dance technique and over 30 singles used 
for choreography. Last summer, however, 
“Proposition 13 madness” forced cancellation 
of several performances of the  Storie- 
Crawford Dance Theater (of which he was 
music director) and Eric has returned to New 
York,“ the last outpost of culture.” 


1972 


DavipD BayLess has received the Ph.D. from 
Cambridge. He teaches at Loyola U. and 
attends U. of Chicago Law School. 

Hank DoLmaTcH has been promoted to 
“night owl’ anchorman at WVEC-TV in 
Norfolk, Va. It appears to be the only station in 
the country which does live, on-camera, 
anchored newscasts all night long. 

Drew FOLey is an intelligence officer on the 
USS Ranger (CV-61) based in San Diego. 
Address: 202-C Otay Valley Rd., Chula Vista, 
CA 92011. 

JAY Frey was appointed director of develop- 
ment at Harvey School in Katonah, N.Y., last 
November. He also continues to teach music. 
Last summer, he was visited by BRENT MYERS. 

Ep HarTFIELD is working with the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service in the 
Washington, D.C., area. He and his wife, 
Georjean, have moved to 3873 Fairfax Square, 
Fairfax, VA 22031. Phone 703/691-0684. 

TOM SHEEHAN is teaching English to foreign 
students at U. Toledo. He completed the 
M.A.T. last December in English as a second 
language and French at the School for Inter- 
national Training in Brattleboro, Vt. Address: 
The Chenango, No. Ten, 2271 Parkwood, 
Toledo, OH 43620. 


California reps needed 
Attention alumni in the Los Angeles/ 
So. California area. If you are inter- 
ested in helping Oberlin’s admissions 
process and would like to recruit, 


interview or meet with prospective 
students, please phone or write to 
Zachary Zimmerman ’77, alumni 
admissions rep coordinator, 19453 
Superior St., Northridge, CA 91324. 
Phone (213) 349-1458. 
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1971 


Dee F. EAKER is teaching music K-12 at 
Carmel Academy, a private school in Charlotte, 
N.C. She enjoys being able to design her own 
curriculum. 

Mark and SUSAN (LUTMAN) GREENWALD are 
living in Hyde Park, Ill, where Mark is a 
second-year ophthalmology resident at U. 
Illinois Eye and Ear Hospital. Susan is an 
architect with Booth, Nagle and Hartray. 

BRENDA JOHNS is an instructor in the black 
studies department at U. Nebraska. She con- 
tinues to work toward the Ph.D. at U. Mich. 
on creole languages of the Caribbean. Her 
husband, David Strecker, is also working on 
the Ph.D. at U-M on Tailanguage family. 

MarciA MING Cobbis a legislative analyst for 
the Greater Detroit Chamber of Commerce. 
She had been a business writer for The Detroit 
News and Grand Rapids Press. 

Joe MisNer has purchased a condominium at 
421 S. Lafayette Park Place, #715, Los Angeles, 
CA 90057. 

Rick PENDER has become director of com- 
munications and publications at Walsh College. 
He continues as executive director of the 
Portage County chapter of the American Red 
Cross. 

MarGareETTE Rosowsk! Hallmark, M.A., and 
her husband, Richard ‘66, work at the Frederick 
Cancer Research Center in Maryland.*See 
Class of 66. 

SUSAN SHERRY received the M.S.W. from San 
Diego State last May. She is working on health 
policy and advocacy issues with a Nader- 
inspired, public interest organization. She lives 
in a collective at: 820 26th St., San Diego, CA 
92102. 

ALMA JEAN SMITH was soloist with the Opus 
One Chamber Orchestra on the occasion of 
Mozart's 223rd birthday Jan. 28 in the Museum 
of Natural History auditorium in Cleveland. 

JERRY SPECHT is doing graduate study in 
library science at U. Illinois. Address: 311 E. 
White St., #25, Champaign, IL 61820. 

CHRISTINE WENDEROTH and David Eckstrand 
plan to be married in August. David is a 
graduate of Hanover College and is working 
toward the Ph.D. in theology at Emory. Chris 
received the M.A. in theological studies from 
Emory last December. She is also working 
toward the Ph.D. while working as the slide 
curator for the art history department. Ad- 
dress: Box 22592, Emory U., Atlanta, GA 
S0S227 


1970 


Nancy Becker Johnson is library job hunting 
and living at 11000 36thS.E., Lowell, MI 49331. 

Louise CHERRY and Alexander C. Wilkinson 
were married in January. They live at 6714 
Inner Drive, Madison, WI 53705. Both are on 
the faculty at U. Wisconsin, where Alex teaches 
psychology and Louise has been promoted to 
associate professor of educational psychology. 

MiriAM (Camp) and WELLESLEY FosHaAyY have a 
second daughter, Elisa Kea, born Nov. 13. Rob 
continues his instructional development work 
at U. Illinois Medical School and has been 
publishing on task analysis and medical educa- 
tion. 

GARY FREEMAN has become manager of new 
product development at Gilford Instrument 
Laboratories Inc. of Oberlin. 
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BARNEY LENTZ and Carol Di Cresce were 
married in August 1976 at Lake George, N.Y. 
They now havea daughter, Corina, born Jan. 4, 
1979. Barney has been teaching economics at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Un- 
iversity since 1977. He has co-authored State 
Government Productivity: The Environment for Im- 
provement (Praeger 1976). Last September, he 
organized a conference entitled, “Economic 
Aspects of Union Membership,” in Washing- 
ton. Address: 905 Preston Ave., Blacksburg, 
VA 24060. 

RicH and ANN LeEviIN have a daughter, 
Elizabeth Sarah, born Oct. 30. Rich continues 
with the Ft. Defiance Office of DNA — People’s 
Legal Services — as managing attorney. Ann is 
on an extended leave from her job with the 
Window Rock Schools. Address: P.O. Box 
1156, Window Rock, AZ 86515. 

WittiAM Moss had two photographs on 
display at the Kodak Photo Gallery in New 
York City, Jan. 16 through Feb. 24, as part of an 
exhibit in the Kodak International Newspaper 
Snapshot Awards. The photos were winners in 
the Greensboro Record’s summer snapshop con- 
test and were submitted to the international 
competition where they each won a certificate 
of merit. 

Doris Parke Brinson and her husband, Jim, 
have ason, Daniel Parke, born Aug. 25, 1978. 


1969 


ROGER CONNER has resigned after five years 
as executive director of the West Michigan 
Environmental Action Council. He moved to 
Washington, D.C., in January to establish a 
new organization to lobby for reform of U.S. 
immigration policies. 

JoHN Dove and Jan Ting ‘70 have been 
traveling in the People’s Republic of China with 
the National Steering Committee delegation of 
the U.S.-China People’s Friendship Associa- 
tion. The trip included Hainan Island in the 
South China Sea, Shanghai, Szechwan and 
Peking. 

After working for an organizer of moun- 
taineering expeditions and climbing in Mexico 
and Nepal, ANNE EMERICK is working for Cetus, 
a genetic engineering firm. She received the 
Ph.D. in bacteriology from Berkeley. She and 
her husband, James Kenney, whom she 
married last spring, have bought a house in 
Oakland. Address: 383 61st St., Oakland, CA 
94618. Phone 415/655-2771. 

After three years as resident intern at the 
Family Health and Social Services Center in the 
U. Mass program at Worcester, STEPHEN 
Erpper is practicing medicine at Mohawk Valley 
Medical Center. 

PAUL HAILPERIN and Almut Teichert were 
married July 15. Address: Haus 23, D-7863 
Zell-Riedichen, West Germany. Phone 07625] 
1808. 

Jerr HANNA has left the sports department of 
the Nashville Tennessean to become sports writer 
for the Virginian-Pilot in Norfolk. Home address: 
5725 Avalon Woods Dr., Virginia Beach, VA 
23462. 

JANET Kipper is an artist/weaver of tapestries 
on Orcas Island. She and David Roseberry 
planned to be married April 1. 

JOHN KRAMER has received the Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology from U. Iowa. Home 
address: 1304 Kirkwood Ave., lowa City, Iowa 
52240. 

Lee ResseGUuIE is in his first year of law school 
at Franklin Pierce. Home address: 97 School 
St., Concord, NH 03301. 


BARBARA SEGAL and Michael Sears were 
married this summer. Barbara is teaching 
reading part time at Walden School and doing 
pottery in New York City. Michael is an actor. 
Address: 45 West 88th St. #10, New York, NY 
10024. 

Ceci. WASHINGTON has been director of the 
Africa program for Operation Crossroads 
Africa Inc. for the past two years. Address: c/o 
Crossroads Africa, 150 - 5th Ave., New York, 
NY 10011. Phone 212/242-8557. 

Art WESTNEAT and Margaret Jane Hausman 
of Cincinnati were married May 19, 1978. They 
met in Quagadougau, Upper Volta, where she 
was a Peace Corps volunteer for two years 
following graduation from the College of 
Mount St. Joseph on the Ohio. Art received the 
M.S. in agricultural economics from Purdue in 
May 1978 and began working in October as an 
economist for Raytheon Service Co. of 
Burlington, Mass. Peggy has the M.S. in 
comparative literature from Purdue and is a 
Ph.D. candidate at Brown. They live in 
Providence (One Hart St., phone 401/272- 
9006). Art also is editor of a small newsletter, 
Volta, and director of the Upper Volta Friends 
Union, and organization which promotes 
awareness of Upper Volta and its citizens. 
After leaving the Peace Corps in 1974, Art 
returned to OQuagadougau to negotiate an 
agreement between the Republic of Upper 
Volta and the Save the Children Federation/ 
Community Development Foundation. 


1968 


Bos Baker has charge of the Fayette County 
(W.Va.) office of the Appalachian Research and 
Defense Fund (legal aid). He spends most of his 
time in Fayetteville. He had a leave of absence 
from early November to January to work for 
the injured parties in the Kent State retrial vs. 
Gov. Rhodes and other Ohio officials which 
was settled out of court in January. Address: 
146 Richard St., Oak Hill, W. Va. 25901. 

Davip Crossy director of the Wisconsin 
Chamber Orchestra and conductor of the 
Festival Choir, the Madison Savoyards and 
Madison Campus Ministry, has produced 
“Departures,” a montage for orchestra, string 
quartet, country band, jazz ensemble and rock 
group. It was purchased by four European 
networks. His “Canadian Folk Suite” was 
performed by the London Symphony in 
February 1978. 

Nina FALK is the new assistant principal viola 
in the Cincinnati Symphony. Other Obies in 
the orchestra are Ron Bozicevich ’70, Harold 
Byers ‘66 and Larrie Moore Howard ’55. Nina 
recently began study with David Nadien in 
New York. She is also a recent graduate of the 
TM-Siddhis program. 

MICHAEL KNOWLTON is assistant superinten- 
dent for general administration in the Hilton 
(N.Y.) School District. He was assistant super- 
intendent for business administration for the 
Windsor School District in Broome County for 
seven years. He and his wife (Lunetta Bennett 
‘69) live in Pittsford, N.Y., with their children 
Michael, 8, and Amy, 6. 

JEFFREY LIEBMAN and his wife, Anita, have a 
daughter, Cynthia Ellen, born June 3. Address: 
15 Division Ave., Summit, NJ 07901. 

Scott OTERMAT has been elected an associate 
actuary of Hartford Life Insurance Co. and 
Hartford Life and Accident Insurance Co. He 
had been an assistant secretary in the Hartford 
pension department since August 1977. 
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Patricia A. ROBINSON received the Ph.D. in 
Hebrew and Semitic studies in August from U. 
Wisconsin where she is assistant professor of 
general engineering, teaching technical writing 
to engineering students. She and James Luet- 
gert ‘66 are no longer married. He is working 
onaPh.D. in geophysics at UW. 

After spending two years in Peru as 
volunteers in the Church World Service, MARK 
SCHOMER and his family have returned to the 
U.S. and are living in New Jersey. Mark works 
with a Christian citizens’ movement on world 
hunger (Bread for the World) in New York 
City. 

Herp ZIEGLER built a house in northern 
Kentucky and worked as a carpenter in Cam- 
bridge over the past year. He and his wife, 
Judy, have moved to 1455 Bulb Ave., Santa 
Cruz, CA 15062, where they are pursuing 
housebuilding and printmaking. 


1967 


Nancy Basscer Adrian and her husband, Bill, 
have a daughter Amber Marie, born July 11. 
Nancy is on leave from her teaching job in San 
Jose. 

Mary Baytiss Neeper has organized an 
orchestra at the Bank of America in San 
Francisco, where she has been working for 
three years. “Molly” is also studying piano. 
Address: 1553 Franklin St., San Francisco, CA 
94109. Phone 415/771-2681. 

RicHARD Hossy is supervisor and head 
teacher for the Cambridge economic oppor- 
tunity committee’s adult education program. 
He also sings in a medieval-Renaissance 
chorus. 

GLOVER PARHAM returned in February from 
the West Coast after a six-week engagement at 
the Curran Theater in the Broadway musical 
“Bubbling Brown Sugar.” He has acontract for 
the Easter Show at Radio City Music Hall 
March 8 through April 25. Address: P.O. Box 
1345, New York, NY 10027. Phone 212/662- 
2714. 


1966 


RICHARD GREENBERG and his wife, Eve Cary, 
have a daughter Anne Cary Greenberg, born 
Oct. 26. Son Peter is 2 1/2. Richard has been 
appointed counsel to the New York State 
Assembly’s Committee on Codes while main- 
taining his law practice. Eve is a staff attorney 
with the Criminal Appeals Bureau of the Legal 
Aid Society and her third book, “A Guide to 
Women’s Rights in New York,” has been 
published. 

RICHARD K. HALLMARK received the Ph.D. in 
organic chemistry from U. Michigan in 
December 1977. He and his wife (Margie 
Rosowski ‘71 M.A.) work at the Frederick 
Cancer Research Center in Maryland. They 
have ason, Brian, born Sept. 27, 1978. Address: 
27 Mountain Gate, Frederick, MD 21701. 
Phone 301/662-8562. 

Lewis HAyLeR has joined Materials Research 
Corp. in Pearl River, N.Y., to help introduce a 
new machine (a reactor for plasma etching) for 
the semiconductor industry. Continuing his 
interest in French horn playing, Lewis was part 
of a performance for four horns and orchestra 
(Greenwich, Conn. Philharmonia) in January. 
Address: 530 N. Maple Ave., Ridgewood, NJ 
07450. 

CATHERINE SNOW is spending 1978-79 as 
visiting associate professor at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. Present ad- 
dress: 249 Clinton Road, Brookline, MA 02146. 
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It's Time to Read 
The Oberlin Review! 


More than just the Athletics Program 
at Oberlin Needs Your Encouragement 
and Support. 


Here is the 

Best Opportunity Yet 

to stay in touch with the 
political, economic, social 
and intellectual atmosphere 
of your College . . . and to 


Learn 

How Decisions Are Made 
that will affect the 

future of Oberlin as 

a College and as a town 

— plus commentary, sports 
and features articles which 
will inform and amuse you. 


Subscribe Today to 
The Oberlin Review 
Still the best deal around — 


Only $14.00 a year! 


Contribute to Shaping 
the Journalists of Tomorrow. 


To renew a subscription, or take out 

a new one, simply sign the card, enclose 
a check or money order and mail to: 
The Oberlin Review 

60 S. Pleasant St. 

Oberlin, OH 44074 


If you have any questions, please 
call (216) 775-5440. 


LJ | wish to subscribe for THE OBERLIN REVIEW during the 
1979-80 academic year. 


LJ] | wish to renew my subscription. 
LJ | am a trustee or admissions representative. 


| enclose $14.00 L] Bill me later. [J 


*Don't forget Zip Code! 
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Harold Weller ‘63 will become conductor of 
the U. New Mexico Symphony and Opera 
Aug. 20. He will also be assistant conductor 
of the New Mexico Symphony. Weller has 
been assistant professor of music and director 
of orchestra at Old Dominion University 
since 1977. 


1965 


BeTTy CHRISTIANSON, piano, was guest artist 
in a faculty recital with Dorothy Mauney, 
violin, March 18, in Kulas Recital Hall. 

FreD DuBow is associate professor in the 
criminal justice department, U. of Illinois at 
Chicago Circle, and a research associate at the 
Center for Urban Affairs at Northwestern. 
SANDY (SHANE) is a researcher at the Wisconsin 
Center for Public Policy where she is directing 
a study of judicial sentencing in Wisconsin 
felony courts. 

Bos KuTTner is a visiting Fellow at Harvard’s 
John F. Kennedy Institute of Politics, where he 
is working on a book about the tax revolt. Bob 
and his wife, Sharland, children Gabriel, 5, and 
Jessie, 2, live at 93 Ivy St., Brookline, MA 
02146. 


1964 


R. HANs Horninc has been elected a vice 


president in Manufacturers Hanover Leasing 
Corp., a subsidiary of Manufacturers Hanover 
Corp. He joined the company in 1972 and had 
beena branch manager since 1977. 

T. JEFFERSON KLINE has become chairman of 
modern foreign languages and literature at 
Boston U. He had been associate dean of arts 
and letters at SUNY Buffalo since 1970. He 
gave a lecture in Oberlin March 2 on 
“Malraux’s Picasso: A portrait of the Artist asa 
Young Malraux.” It was part of a symposium 
inaugurating Vinio Rossi as the first RubertaT. 
McCandless Professor of French at Oberlin 
College. 

JENNIFER KOsH Stern recently gave a recital at 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance. She and her 
husband, Atty. Edward Stern, have a daughter 
Deborah, 6, and son Daniel, 2 1/2. 


56 


Davip ReEINKE has developed the Worcester 
(Mass.) Trade Exchange, a business-by-barter 
service organization. He still conducts services 
at Chestnut St. Congregational Church and is 
on the staff of the Worcester Pastoral Counsel- 
ing Center. 

Elizabeth Skinner, mother of RUTH SKINNER 
Becker and Joan Skinner ‘61, died Oct. 15 in 
London on her way home from visiting Ruthin 
Germany. Ruth’s husband, Rex, who attended 
the GST 1965-1966, is administrating com- 
munity services and drug and alcohol programs 
for the Army in North Germany for the next 
three years. Ruth works with a choir and plays 
organ at an Army chapel. 


1963 


Victor GOLDBERG has been promoted to 


professor of economics at U. California-Davis. 
He is spending this year at the Institute for 
Advanced Study, School of Social Science, 
Princeton, NJ. 

James PAUL was guest conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 9 in Severance Hall. 
He has been associate conductor of the 
Milwaukee Symphony since 1976. 

GINNY SWISHER is starting a Ph.D. in deaf 
education at U. Washington. Address: 5229 
19th Ave. NE, Seattle, WA 98105. 

Nancy WacneR Elliott completed a doctorate 
in German at Michigan State in 1972 and has 
been helping her husband set up a research 
project in cereal breeding for protein quality 
improvement. This past fall they moved to 
Yuma, Ariz., where her husband, Fred (on 
leave from Michigan State crops department), 
maintains winter nurseries in cooperation with 
Nutriseed Inc., a new midwestern cereal 
research group. 

BRIAN WALTON is an associate professor of 
strings at St. Cloud State. He also is the 
orchestra director and cello instructor. 


1962 


DIANE DOowniNG is director of the private 


enterprise education program at the Institute 
for Constructive Capitalism at U. Texas at 
Austin. She is divorced and lives with her 
children, John and Elizabeth. 

KATHERINE LARGENT has worked at South 
Miami Hospital as a clinical social worker since 
1977 when she received the M.S.W. from Barry 
College. She specializes in patients with 
pulmonary diseases and does_ general 
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Dennis Redmont ‘62, chief of the Rome bu- 
reau of the Associated Press, interviews Pope 
John Paul on board his flight to Mexico in 
January. Associated Press Photo. 


discharge-planning and counseling patients 
and families. She also teaches piano and plays 
for local organizations. Katherine saw ANNE 
SHAVER-Crandell during a recent visit to New 
York City and often sees Laura Adams 
Woodside ‘60 at concerts in the Miami area. 
Katherine’s address: 8728 S.W. 103 Ave., 
Miami, FL 33173. Home phone 305/274-0668. 
Work phone 661-4611, x3695. 


1961 


JEAN Baits Clarren received the M.S.W. from 
Catholic U. in May 1976. Since April 1977, she 
has been a research associate in social services 
research at the Urban Institute, Washington, 
LG 

PeTER and Sanpy (Cole ’62) LUND were 
divorced inJune 1978. 


1960 


Ropert J. Aires, M.D., has been elected 
president of the Providence Hospital medical 
staff (Sandusky, Ohio) for 1979. He also is 
president of the Erie County Medical Society. 

WILLIAM CLEGG has been appointed second 
vice president in the life, health and financial 
services department at the Travelers Insurance 
Companies, Hartford, Conn., where he has 
worked since 1964. 

Jupp KeEssLeR and Marian Osterweis were 
married Jan. 7 in Washington, D.C. Marian is* 
an assistant professor in the community and 
family medicine department at Georgetown U. 
School of Medicine. Judd has been an assistant 
general counsel for Latin American and the 
Caribbean with the Agency for International 
Development since 1975. 

The London Evening News has named 
MICHAEL RUDMAN a “top American in Britain.” 
He is associate director of the National 
Theatre. 


1959 


MarILYN JACKSON Nichols is 
founder of her own financial 
planning firm, Money Matters 
Inc., in Champaign, Ill. She has 
written, edited and published a 
nationwide distribution of “The 
Woman’s Guide to Financial : 
Planning” which consists of four cassette tapes, 
a 32-page study guide and an extensive 
reference list. She presented a two-hour 
lecture Feb. 10 in Indianapolis on financial 
planning for women. She also teaches classes at 
Parkland College. 

SALLY McCCONNELL-Ginet, linguistics 
professor at Cornell, will be a speaker at the 
sixth “The Scholar and the Feminist” con- 
ference at Barnard College, April 21. 

SusAN Mo por Goldman and Michael Rubin 
were married Dec. 30, 1978. They live at 823 
Maple St. Santa Monica, CA 90405 with their 
five children. Susan’s second picture book, 
Cousins are Special, was just published by Albert 
Whitman and Co. She wrote the story and did 
the illustrations. She also writes and produces 
educational filmstrips for children and teaches 
classes in writing and illustrating children’s 
books at California State U., Northridge. 


1958 


JOHN G. Day, Virginia insurance com- 
missioner since 1975, has been named presi- 
dent of the Insurance Association of Connect- 
icut. 
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GEORGE BEACH became minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Arlington, Va., in August 
after seven years as minister of First Unitarian 
in Austin, Tex. At the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Universalist Association in Boston 
last June “Kim” delivered a lecture, “Covenant 
and Consciousness: A Theological Exercise.” 
The Austin church published Imperatives, a book 
of his meditations and prayers. Kim’s wife 
(Barbara Kres ’58) continues to work for KLRN 
educational television. Sons Geoffrey, 16, and 
Eric, 14, are students at McLean High School. 
Address: 6705 Beacon Lane, Falls Church, VA 
22043. 

FREDRIC COHEN’s photo, “Impression of 
Trees,” is one of 139 images by 94 Polaroid 
employees displayed at the Clarence Kennedy 
Gallery in Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 19-March 
30. The exhibition, called “Reflections,” is the 
fourth annual one and some 3,500 entries were 
submitted. Fred has been with Polaroid for nine 
years and his photos have been in previous 
exhibitions. The current president of the 
Alumni Association regards himself has a 
“serious” amateur photographer. 

BARBARA CooL Sayles and her husband, 
Lowell, have built a new house onanacreanda 
half of woods near Raleigh, N.C. They planned 
to move from Michigan to their new home in 
March. Lowell continues to work for Micro 
Measurements in their new facility just east of 
Raleigh. On one of their trips to Raleigh, the 
Sayles visited ANNE MCKNIGHT Bent. They 
were looking forward to living near her. 

JoHN F. Ditt has been promoted from 
director of marketing to general manager of 
the professional and reference books division 
of McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 

Emory FANNING, professor and chairman of 
music at Middlebury College, has been named 
director of Point Counter Point Summer 
Chamber Music Camp, for musical children 
ages 8-17, on Lake Dunmore, Vermont. He was 
to give an organ recital at St. Thomas Church 
in New York City Feb. 25. It would premiere a 
work by Ernest Stires titled “Emory’s Rock.” 
Home address: 40 High St., Middlebury, VT 
05753. Phone 802/388-6897. 


1956 


JOHN HorrMan, professor of music at SUNY 
College at Fredonia recently had a book and 
article published. Flor Peeters: His Life and His 
Organ Works includes the composer’s 
biography, a study of his organ music and a 
complete catalog of his music and recordings. 
“Flor Peeters at 75” appears in Music magazine. 

NATHAN RosroGEL is president of the Monroe 
County (N.Y.) Bar Association for 1979. 

Davip WiLtiAMs and his wife have a son, 
Benjamin Rigg, born Jan. 14. Address: 129 Elm 
St., Noank, CT 06340. 


1955 


Leste ADAMS is composer in residence at 
Karamu House in Cleveland and has received 
an award from the Rockefeller Foundation for 
a residency in Italy. He is on leave from U. 
Kansas. 

Nancy Coe Wixom’s husband, William, is the 
new chairman of the department of medieval 
art and of the Cloisters of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City. He had been 
curator of medieval and renaissance decorative 
arts at the Cleveland Museum of Art since 
1967, 
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Enjoy the easiest way yet devised to experience the great sights in Egypt and 
Petra, which no inquisitive traveler should miss. Cruise south of Suez in 
congenial company, onan intriguing, informal and relaxed winter holiday ina 
dependably warm and dry climate, with no need to repack until eight days 
after leaving home. 


New York to New York all-inclusive rates are from $2155 to $2480 per person 
double, with rooms alone at higher rates. Special excursion “add-on” fares are 
available from most gateway cities for those living a distance from the north- 
east. The number of participants is strictly limited. 


PRELUDEIN THE EAST: Fly one week earlier, from New York to Damascus. Also visit 
Krak des Chevaliers, Jerash, Amman and Jerusalem. Fly to Cairo, arriving about the 
same time Friday as the flight from New York. Supplement: $1050 double, $1175 
single. 

SAFARI EXTENSION IN TANZANIA: Leave Cairo and the Mena House after mid- 
night, Saturday, and fly to Kilimanjaro Airport. Enjoy scenic splendors and vast herds 
of wild animals in uncrowded wilderness of the Mt. Meru, Ngorongoro Crater, Lake 
Manyara and Serengeti National Parks. Fly to London and stay overnight before 
returning to New York on Monday, eight days later than the standard program. 
Supplement: $1195 double, $1340 single. 


SOUTH OF SUEZ 
Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 

Oberlin, OH 44074 


I1(WE) WOULD BE VERY MUCH INTERESTED IN THE SOUTH OF SUEZ TRIP. We 
would like togoontheentiretrip........ the Egyptian portiononly......... Please 
rush full details. 
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Leste Liste, whose daughter Lucie graduates 
from Oberlin in May, is counsellor of embassy 
for public affairs in Rabat, Morocco. He is one 
of three Oberlinians on the embassy staff (with 
Carolyn Walls ‘51 and Chip Cohen’72) and is in 
frequent contact with Badia Amor ‘68 who is 
currently working for the national phosphate 
company. 


1954 


Morton and Katuy (NewsBot) Davis have 
moved back to the Syracuse area where 
Morton is a traffic engineering specialist in the 
international division of Crouse-Hinds Co. 
Kathy, finding teaching jobs non-existent, is 
doing home tutoring and volunteer work at a 
hospital. Son Greg is a junior at Susquehana 
and daughter Lynn isa high school senior. 

Bette Leppy McDevitt’s husband, Charles, 
died while jogging last Aug. 5 on Newbury St. 
in Boston of a heart attack. He had beena great 
advocate of physical well-being and followed 
Jim Fixx’s theories about running. Bette is 
thankful that he did jog and she thinks he lived 
even longer (although he was only 46) because 
he exercised. He had arterioschlerosis. Son 
Dan, 18, is a freshman at Grinnell and the twin 
sons are 16. Two years ago, Bette started a 
travel agency and“ it comes in handy.” 

KENNETH LONGMAN has returned to N.W. 
Ayer ABH International, this time as director 
of research services. He has also been elected a 
senior vice president. He had been president of 
Benson & Benson Inc. in Princeton, N.J. 

BRIAN POLLACK lectures on dental materials 
and dental electrosurgery at medical schools in 
the Washington, D.C., area besides continuing 
his private practice. He is also the area vice 
president of the Academy of General Den- 
tistry. 


Mickey Cochrane ‘52 has received an Honor 
Award from the National Soccer Coaches 
Association for his lifetime contribution to 
the game. He was head coach at Johns 
Hopkins 1953-64 and at Bowling Green 
State U. 1965-77. He coached lacrosse at 
BGSU 1966-75. 
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1953 


THURMAN BROWN Jr. has left his position as 
controller for Cabot Corp.’s machinery divi- 
sion in Pampa, Tex. to become corporate 
controller for Kawecki Berylco Industries Inc. 
(subsidiary of Cabot Corp.) in Pennsylvania. 
He and his wife, Beverly Norfleet ‘54 live in 
Wyomissing. Daughter Wendy Jayne is a 
teacher in Kansas City and son Theodore is a 
junior at Princeton. 

Jack L. Kostyo, professor and chairman of 
the department of physiology at Emory since 
1968, has taken a similar position at U. 
Michigan Medical School. Last October, he was 
awarded an honorary M.D. from the Universi- 
ty of Gothenburg. He is also president of the 
Association of chairmen of departments of 
physiology of the U.S. and Canada and is 
editor-in-chief of the medical journal, En- 
docrinology. 

DON RoBERTSON has been appointed majority 
leader of the Maryland House of Delegates by 
Speaker Benjamin Cardin... 

In February, MICHAEL SPERBER, son Jeff, 11, 
and daughter Lisa, 7, left for St. Lucia, West 
Indies, where Michael planned to work at Vic- 
toria Hospital with the Direct Relief Founda- 
tion (Aesculapian Division) for at least three 
months. 


1952 


Buppy BLECHMAN, conceived, produced and 
directed the animated film “Simple Gifts: Six 
Episodes for Christmas” which was telecast 
in New York City last December. He is 
working on a feature-length animated film 
based on“ The Golden Ass” by Lucius Apuleius. 

ALLEN Rossins and Alice Joyce were married 
Jan. 1 in Bridgewater, NJ. Allen is a physics 
professor at Rutgers. Alice works for Lehn and 
Fink Products in Belle Meade. 


1950 


Six poems by CAROLYN BERGLUND Keefe are 
included in The Country of the Risen King: An 
Anthology of Christian Poetry, published by Baker 
Book House of Grand Rapids. Mrs. Keefe is 
associate professor of speech and communica- 
tion and director of forensics at West Chester 
State College. Last summer, her choral speak- 
ing play “The Temptation of Mary” was 
performed by the WAYfarers Players of 
Annapolis, Md. 

Hope JENSEN Leichter has been named to the 
newly-created Elbenwood Professorship in 
Education at Teachers College/Columbia 
where she is professor and chairman of the 
department of family and community educa- 
tion and director of Elbenwood Center for the 
study of the family as educator. 

Harpsichordist JOHN MUELLER was a soloist at 
the performance of Handel's “Messiah” by the 
Mozart Club in Salem, N.C., last Dec. 3. John 
teaches organ at Salem and the North Carolina 
School of the Arts. He is also the organist at 
First Baptist Church. 

Nancy NewWkerK is an admissions recruiter 
for Indiana U. of Pennsylvania. She is a former 
dean of women at Indiana U. and had been 
doing admissions work for Hartwick College. 


1949 


Thirteen years ago, YVONNE CAPONE Baxter 
purchased the Little Red Schoolhouse in Salem, 
Ore., from a friend. She has been teaching pre- 
school children in the four-room schoolhouse 


ever since. Yvonne also attends classes at 
Oregon College of Education and has planned a 
trip to Russia to visit pre-schools there. 

EuGENE Scott has become professor of 
engineering at U. Tennessee. In leaving 
Baltimore, where he taught at Johns Hopkins 
and was a specialist in rotating fluids and the 
aerodynamics of missiles and projectiles at 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, he ended seven 
years as a member of the Baltimore School 
Board. 


1948 


PATIENCE HALEY recently won the Gold Medal 
award in the Boston Watercolor Society 
exhibition at the Guild Gallery. In addition, she 
and her husband, Panos Ghikas, have restored 
the Barry Faulkner murals at Arden House, the 
former Harriman estate in Harriman, N.Y., 
now aconference center for Columbia U. 

Mitt Oxun, Mus.M., has chosen and arrang- 
ed music for piano, guitar and singing for his 
book Great Songs of the Seventies. It includes music 
by John Denver, the Bee Gees, Paul Simon, 
Paul McCartney and others whom Milt feels 
are important contributors to musical develop- 
ment during the ’70’s. He is musical director for 
John Denver and The Starland Vocal Band. He 
has also written Something to Sing About and Songs 
of the Sixties. 

Midland (Michigan) Music Society has 
presented a special Distinguished Honor award 
to CHARLENE PETERSON in recognition of her 
“dedication and service to music.” 


1947 


JANicE Essexs Keller has been promoted to 
associate professor of English at SUNY Farm- 
ingdale where she began teaching part time 
in 1963. She became a full-time instructor in 
1968 and anassistant professor in 1971. 

Betty Hair Lusty, director of the Pasadena 
Community Church Adult Leisure Program in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., organized a mini-school of 
special interest courses last November. She 
also coordinates travel programs and seminars 
and employs trained volunteer workers to 
assist in office work and on the outings. 


Tom Waugh ‘43 at the cluster reunion in 
May. Photo by Leslie Candor Farquhar ‘50. 
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Peter Flawn ‘46 will become president of U. 
Texas at Austin in August when Lorene L. 
Rogers retires. He was president of UT San 
Antonio 1973-77 and, except for those four 
years, has been at UT Austin since 1949. 
A geologist, he has been director of the UT 
Austin Division of Natural Resources and 
Environment and professor of geological sci- 
ences and public affairs, vice president for 
academic affairs and executive vice president. 
He currently is acting director of the UT 
Austin Marine Science Institute and acting 
chairman of the department of marine studies. 
UT Austin has 40,000 students and is 
Texas’ largest institution of higher learning. 


1946 


Davis H. Forsythe II, husband of HATTIE 
Camp Forsythe, died Oct. 21, 1978, after an 
illness of seven weeks. They were married July 
20, 1946, and operated a dairy farmin Medford, 
NJ., until four years ago when they built a 
new, smaller house on the back of their farm 
and sold the cows. They continued to rent the 
farm from the new owner and grew grain 
crops. In addition to his wife, Mr. Forsythe 
leaves daughters Julia ‘70, Carol, Ellen and 
Margaret and grandson Davis Hoskins- 
Forsythe. 

JEAN TOLLISON Schulte’s daughter, Diane, 
studies at the Messiah College Campus Center 
in Philadelphia. Coincidentally, Diane’s room- 
mate, Debbie, is the daughter of Arlene Powers 
Davis ‘43 who teaches music in the Penn- 
sauken, N.J., elementary schools. Jean con- 
tinues to teach 29 piano and organ students. 
The mothers plan to meet, for the first time, at 
their daughters’ graduation in May. 


1945 


Eric Lauter has been appointed chief of 
surgical services at the VA Medical Center in 
Batavia, N.Y. He had been a staff surgeon at 
VAMC Poplar Bluff, Mo., since 1976. 
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ANNETTE CorFMAN Axtmann has been named 
professor and coordinator of early childhood 
education at Central Connecticut State College 
in New Britain. 
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RatPH HIRSCHMANN has been promoted to 
senior vice president for basic research at 
Merck Sharp & Dohme Research Laboratories 
in West Point, Pa., where he has worked since 
1950. He was formerly vice president for basic 
research. 

Gorbon Hucues has requested early retire- 
ment from Armco Inc. He has been ad- 
ministrative vice president since February 
1978, an officer of Armco since 1971 and a 
member of the corporate executive staff since 
1974. Gordie has been with Armco since 1946 
and headed its Venezuelan operations for six 
years before becoming director of personnel in 


Middletown, Ohio. 


Tom Piraino has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and general manager for North American 
operations of the Nelson Division of TRW Inc. 
in Lorain, Ohio. He had been vice president, 
commercial. Nelson is the pioneer and world’s 
largest manufacturer of stud welding equip- 
ment. 


1942 


Dee DUNN RICHARDS, managing editor of the 
Steamboat Pilot, the newspaper in Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., was a panelist for a discussion 
on community service at the November annual 
meeting in San Diego of the National News- 
paper Assn. The Pilot won a first place award 
in community service (weeklies with less than 
5,000 circulation) for a series on water re- 
sources and problems in Northwest Colorado. 


1940 


DONALD and Elinor (Rose ’41) FLIERL repre- 
sented Oberlin at Ohio University’s Founders’ 
Day Convocation Feb. 18. 


The 1943-44-45 cluster reunion in 
May was a special Celebration for six 
of 11 women who lived at Pyle Inn in 
1942-43 and have kept in touch with 
each other over the years via a round 
robin. Those who attended the reun- 
ion are (from left) Eleanor Cady 
Weber ‘43, Elizabeth Colvin Clarke 
‘43, Lilly Smith McGregor ’43, Helen 
Humbert Bartow ’43, Jane Osterland 
Lantz ‘43 and Betty Coppedge Wood- 
bury ‘44. Other correspondents are 
Jean Tracy Burrows ‘43, Dorothy 
Walker Crellin ‘43, Margaret Colvin 
Cuzak ’43, Alice Carr Gutsche ‘43 
and Winifred Frost Williams ‘43. The 
11 are better known to each other 
and to most of their classmates as 
‘Nor, Libby, Lil, Lyn, Jane, Puppy, 
Jean, Dottie, Muggs, Alice and Winnie. 

All were married, eight of them to 
Oberlinians. Among them they had 
37 children, eight of whom have grad- 
uated from Oberlin. There are 20 
grandchildren. 


The women presently live in nine 
states and in urban or suburban or 
small town communities from Bos- 
ton to Boise. Each has worked either 
professionally and/or has been active 
in service to community and church. 
All have continued to take advantage 
of opportunities for further learning 
and personal growth. Recreational 
activities include crafts, wilderness 
camping, mountain climbing, white- 
water canoeing and figure skating. 

The round robin was started by 
Betty Woodbury in 1943 and it has 
been supportive to all of them. 
They've shared without reservation 
the intimate joys and sorrows of their 
lives. The diversity of their profes- 
sions, viewpoints and styles of living, 
as expressed in the letters, has pro- 
vided a continuing forum for ex- 
change of ideas and growth in under- 
standing differences. “Learning and 
labor,” they say, has truly been a per- 
sonal maxim that each has followed. 
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1939 


Dave Burcess has become a minister again, 
after 31 1/2 years. He is joint pastor of St. 
Stephens UCC in the Ironbound area of 
Newark, N.J., and Zion UCC in the Vailsburg 
area, predominantly white congregations in 
neigborhoods where Hispanics and blacks are 
in the majority. 

KERMIT MEHLINGER is director of behavioral 
sciences and psychodynamics at Jackson Park 
Hospital in Chicago. Home address: 5555 S. 
Everett, Chicago, IL 60637. 

FRANCES Harvey Moran has been promoted 
to associate director for university advance- 
ment at Wittenberg. She had been assistant 
director. 

WarREN NIEDERHAUSER, director of pioneer- 
ing research at Rohm & Haas Co., Spring 
House, Pa., was re-elected director of the 
American Chemical Society’s Region III, which 
covers Delaware, New Jersey, parts of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. 


1938 


F. NATHANIEL GATLIN, retired head of the 
music department at Virginia State College, is 
organizing a community orchestra in Peters- 
burg, Va. 

SUMNER and Lucy (Irwin ’35) HAYWARD are 
enjoying their return to Oberlin (143 E. 
College, Apt. 118, phone 216/774-1576) and 
this has encouraged Sumner’s mother (now 
Mrs. Martha B. Willis) to sell her house in 
Omaha and move to Oberlin (143 E. College, 
Apt. 207). She’s 91 and seems almost as young 
as when she was director at Elmwood! 
Oberlin’s “central” location enables Sumner 
and Lucy to visit their first grandchild in South 
Dakota, their journalist son in New Hampshire 
and their singing daughter and their actor son 
in “the Big Apple.” In January and February 
they took a “do-it-yourself” tour of Greece, 
Egypt and Israel. 

Pec Kriete Gressitt has done all the plant 
drawings and most of the other illustrations 
for her husband, Lin’s, recently published 
book, Guide to Mt. Kaindi. Peg continues to play 
piano and help Lin at the Wau Ecological 
Institute in Papua, New Guinea. 

RUTH WarD, faculty member and program 
coordinator at Kean College, Union, N.J., since 
1968, was honored in October by friends and 
colleagues at a “Woman of the Century” 
dinner. 


1937 


After 25 years as director of the Montclair 
(N.J.) Art Museum, KATHRYN GAMBLE has 
retired. During the years in which she ran the 
museum, its American painting collection 
grew in importance and the institution came to 
be recognized as one of the outstanding small 
museums in the country. She was also involved 
with several other art organizations, serving as 
a member of the governing board of the 
Northeast Museums Conference, chairman of 
the evaluating panel for art grants of the New 
Jersey State Council on the Arts and chairman 
of the Museums Council of New Jersey. 

STANLEY and Pec (NICOL) GUTELIUS have re- 
tired as physician and former office nurse 
after 31 1/2 years in Trumansburg, N.Y. They 
have moved to Sun City, Fla., where Stan 
hopes to find work. They are living in a mobile 
home until May, when the home they have 
purchased is available for occupancy. 
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JANICE RUTH Hume has retired from teaching 
after 22 years. For the last 15 years, she taught 
English in the Frontier schools near Buffalo, 
where she introduced very popular senior 
elective courses in super-natural literature. 
She also directed fictional workshops in the 
adult education program. Earlier, she taught in 
Ohio and California. She plans to continue 
directing fiction workshops and writing short 
stories. 


1936 


Witta Buss Collins was honored Dec. 3 at 
Lake Erie College during the annual perfor- 
mance of Handel’s “Messiah.” For many years, 
she used to be the soprano soloist and accom- 
panist for the Messiah Chorus of Lake County, 
which was conducted by her husband, Hilbert, 
from 1948 to 1965. 


1935 


Rosert W. Hunt is the new president of the 
Marin branch of the California Music Teachers 
Association. 

After attending the midwest E.R.A. con- 
ference in Des Moines last April, LUucILE 
WorbeN Whisler returned home to start a local 
chapter of N.O.W. in Minnetonka, Minn. She is 
concerned with the legal rights of all women, 
“homemakers like me,” and finds particular 
interest in the rights of widows. She doesn’t 
see her development and membership in 
N.O.W. as being radical; she sees it as an 
extension of the service work she has been 
doing for years. She has worked for Red Cross, 
United Fund and United Way. 


1934 


Epwin H. Lomsarp’s sculpture was on exhibit 
in December at Edgewater Galleries in 
Monterey, Calif. He works in hardwood, 
including rare South American woods, sand- 
stone, alabaster and marble. He taught theater 
arts for 26 years, most recently with Cali- 
fornia State U. and during these years he 
continued to sculpt and exhibit widely on the 
West Coast. 

Bitt McRae will retire from the Bucknell 
faculty at the end of the current academic year. 
In February, he gave his final recital on the 1964 
baroque organ he helped to design in Rooke 
Chapel. Bill has been at Bucknell since 1936 and 
has been full professor since 1955. He was head 
of the music department for several years and 
he organized the Chapel Choir in 1947. 


1932 


PEG Pocock Brown’s husband, Edward H., 
who died June 28, 1978, was board chairman 
and past president of Brown Bros. Furniture, 
one of the oldest businesses in Cleveland. The 
store, now located at 2121 E. 4th St., was 
founded in 1891 by Mr. Brown’s father and 
uncle at the site of the Higbee Co.’s present 
downtown store. Mr. Brown began working at 
the store in 1920 after his graduation from 
Cornell. He succeeded his father as president 
in 1947. He and Peg traveled widely and made 
frequent visits to Oberin. Their son, James H., 
has been president of Brown Bros. since 1975. 
Daughter Jeanie Belhobek is a library assistant 
in Mayfield, Ohio, and her husband, George, is 
radiologist at the Cleveland Clinic. 


1931 


JAMES HARALAMBIE retired in December as 
emeritus clinical professor of pediatrics at the 
New York Hospital Cornell Medical Center 
and as pediatrician on the medical staff of New 
Rochelle Hospital Medical Center where he 
had worked for 37 years. On Dec. 13, the Yale 
department of pediatrics presented a scientific 
program at a symposium at New Rochelle 
Center to honor Dr. Haralambie who also had a 
private practice in Larchmont. Dr. Haralambie 
and his wife, Cecilia, have moved to Heritage 
Village, Conn., where he plans to study history 
and the humanities. 


1930 


FREDERIC CAassiDy, emeritus U. Wisconsin 
English professor, has spent 13 years laboring 
to complete the first comprehensive dictionary 
of American “regionalisms.” With a staff of 
eight editors at UW, he is accumulating 
“linguistic oddities” from American literature 
and interviews with 2,752 native Americans in 
1,002 communities for a 60,000-entry, four- 
volume publication which should prove that 
“language is changing all the time and it’s as 
varied and alive as it’s always been,” he recently 
told Time magazine. 

CONNIE SHERMAN, class president, was 
honored by 65 friends at a surprise dinner 
party in New York after teaching her last 
classes at Queensborough Community College 
(CUNY) where she was professor of French 
and had been on the faculty since 1961. 


1929 


MiriAM CANFIELD Spaulding has been selling 
Neo-Life, a complete whole food concentrate, 
for the past 19 years. She has a sales team of 
several hundred distributors which covers the 
nation. She will be unable to attend the Class 
reunion in May because her organization is 
having a convention in Hawaii at that time 
which Miriam and 200 of her distributors will 
attend. 

MariAN GoaR Symons’ name was inadver- 
tently omitted from the list of donors to 
Oberlin College in the 1976-77 and 1977-78 
Gift Reports. 


1927 


Leste P. SPELMAN has been busy conducting 


concerts for organ and instruments. In 
September 1977 over 3,000 attended his 
concert at Grace Cathedral in San Francisco, 
the second appearance there in the same year. 
On Jan. 8 he conducted a concert in Los Angeles 
for the L.A., Pasadena and Long Beach chapters 
of the American Guild of Organists and it will 
be repeated in San Diego in March. He 
continues to teach part time at San Diego State. 


1926 


CeciLtiA BOLLes Jackson, k, is the author of 
Annals of Arcadia, a compilation of her works in 
the history of Newark, N.Y., and its environs. 
The book was published by the Wayne County 
Historical Society through a grant from the 
Hoffman Foundation and it featues a topical 
and anecdotal history of the town of Arcadia. 
Mrs. Jackson has been historian of Arcadia 
since July 1968 and has been employed by the 
Newark Courier-Gazette since 1958 as columnist 
and feature writer of mostly historical 
material. 
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& 
Nashville n Oberlin alumna recently told 
ae the editor of this magazine 


that she understands the “con- 
straints” which govern his editorial 
judgment. Presumably, she assumes 
that the Oberlin Alumni Magazine is a 
“house organ.” Those words may be 
dirty ones as far as the editor is con- 
cerned, but at least one alumnus, 
Arthur Croley ‘26, emeritus profes- 
sor of music and emeritus organist at 
Fisk University, is justifiably proud of 
the house organ in the basement of 
his home in Nashville, Tenn. 

The photo at left shows Croley at 
the console of his nine-stop un-en- 
closed organ. The wooden flute pipes 
are strictly for display. The sound of 
the organ comes through the open 
doorway from the part of the base- 
ment that houses the main part of the 
organ. On the console are framed pho- 
tos of three of Croley’s teachers: 
Joseph Bonnet of Paris, George W. 
Andrews ‘1879 of Oberlin, and Mlle. 
Nadia Boulanger of Paris (still living 
at age 92). He also studied under the 
late Laurel E. Yeamans ‘10 at Oberlin. 

The lower photo shows Croley 
standing in the center of the organ 
indicating the piccolo pipes on a separ- 
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ate wind chest. There is a second 
group of three sets of organ pipes, 
some of which show through and 
above the piccolos. On the chest in 
front of Croley are six sets of pipes 
from the original Felgemacher organ 


which he bought for $25 from the 
Lea Ave. Christian Church in Nash- 
ville 23 years ago when the organ was 
96 years old and the church was being 
razed to make way for a parking lot. 
The console is a Kilgen that came 
from the old Vine St. Synagogue in 
Nashville and Croley had to dry it out 
for three months because it got soaked 
when the synagogue’s dome caved in 
after a heavy snowstorm. 

Croley spent nine years, mostly in 
the summer, rejuvenating and electri- 
fying the organ. His advisor in this 
enterprise suffered a stroke and could 
only nod or shake his head in response 
to Croley’s questions. Croley added 
three ranks of pipes, including the cla- 
rinet from the old Moller organ at 
Fisk and the Unda Maris from the 
organ at Centennial Concert Hall in 
Nashville. 

A member of the Fisk faculty from 
1938 to 1969, Croley taught at Ober- 
lin (as replacement for Prof. Yeamans 
who was in Paris) for two years after 
receiving the Mus. M. from the Con- 
servatory in 1927. Then he and the 
late Prof. Joseph Hungate ’27 studied 
in Paris. Croley, in fact, succeeded 
Yeamans as organist and director of 
the Paris American Church, Quai 
d’Orsai. He taught at Oberlin again in 
1934 when Yeamans was ill and he 
rejoined the faculty in 1937-38 after 
Yeamans’ death. 


1925 


E. Dana Brooks, husband of Doris PEABODY 
Brooks, died Dec. 7, 1978. He was the director 
of the department of domestic relations of the 
Cuyahoga County Common Pleas Court for 33 


years. Doris lives at Judson Park, a retirees’ 


community at 2182 Ambleside Dr., Apt. 409, 
Cleveland, OH 44106. 


1924 


JOHN GuRNEY’s voice now is recorded in two 
of the five operas in the Metropolitan Opera 
Historic Broadcast Albums. Over the past 40 
years, most of the Met’s Saturday broadcast 
operas have been recorded. In recent years, the 
Met has been reserving collector’s editions for 
Metropolitan Opera Guild members and Met 
subscribers who provide additional gifts of 
$100 and more. Most recent edition is the Feb. 
22, 1941, performance of Fidelio. Kirsten 
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Flagstad sang the lead. Bruno Walter was the 
conductor. In a previous special edition, 
Gurney is the steersman in the Feb. 8, 1941, 
performance of Tristan und Isolde. The cast is 
headed by Flagstad and Lauritz Melchior. Erich 
Leinsdorf is the conductor. 


1923 


Percy Letts, husband of KATHARINE DENISON 
Gurney Letts, died Dec. 14 in Bethesda 
Memorial Hospital, Boynton Beach, Fla. 

Eunice HapeN conducts workshops on 
lineage research as amember of theJudge Lynn 
Chapter, D.C., DAR. She is editor of the DAR 
Patriot Index, now in its fourth printing. 

Bos JAMIESON’s wife, Thelma (Nunn), died 
Jan. 15 in Phoenix. They had observed their 
50th wedding anniversary in October. 

The Republic of Liberia has conferred 
honorary citizenship upon John W. Davis, 
husband of ErHet. MCGHEE Davis and emeritus 
president of West Virginia State College. The 
citizenship certificate, signed by William R. 
Tolbert Jr., president, called Davis a renowned 
educator, philanthropist, humanitarian and 
outstanding international public servant. It 
noted his “continuing endeavours to preserve 
and promote understanding and goodwill 
among the peoples of the world.” He was 
director of the Point IV program in Liberia 
following his retirement at West Virginia State 
in 1954. 


1919 


Atty. Benjamin F. Roth, husband of MARION 
BENJAMIN Roth, died Dec. 19 in Youngstown, 
Ohio. They were married in 1920. Mr. Roth 
graduated from Adelbert College in 1916 and 
received the LL.B. from Western Reserve in 
1918. He was senior partner in Roth & 
Stephens law firm in Youngstown and had 
been a member of City Council and the Board 


Nominations 


Invited for 
ALUMNI AWARD 


Alumni are invited to nominate can- 
didates for the distinguished Alumni 
Award — a bronze medal to be pre- 
sented at Reunion Weekend in 1980. 

If you wish to nominate someone 
for what you believe is outstanding 
direct service to Oberlin College, 
please type your suggestion on 8 4% x 
11 paper, double-spaced. Be as specific 
as possible in stating why you are 
making the nomination because the 
information you supply will play a 
large role in determining the eventual 
selection. 

Deadline for nominations is Oct. 1, 
1979. Send to: Executive Director, 
The Alumni Association, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Write for 
further information and/or detailed 
instructions, if you wish, or phone 
(216) 775-8692. 


of Education. He was past president of the B’nai 
B’rith chapter, past president of the Mahoning 
County Bar Association and past chairman of 
the Jewish Community Federation’s communi- 
ty relations council. In addition to his wife he 
leaves son Daniel (partner in the law firm) and 
four grandchildren. Children Robert “47 and 
Constance (Mrs. M.S. Deutsch) are deceased. 

On Aug. 27 and 28, 1978, MILDRED PAINE 
enjoyed a “mountain top” experience. Twenty 
friends from Tokyo were her guests at the 
Brooks-Howell home in Asheville, N.C. The 
occasion was the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of Ai Kai Gakuen, a school and social 
center which Mildred was instrumental in 
founding. One of the guests was the minister 
of a church Mildred had helped establish, sent 
by his congregation to pay her formal words of 
appreciation. Others included were parents of 
AiKai Gakuen graduates and friends who came 
to pay tribute to Mildred for what she had 
meant to them personally or had done for the 
Nishi Arai section of Tokyo. Present also was 
Nishida San, who had worked closely with 
Mildred and is the present administrator. The 
actual founding date will be celebrated in 1980, 
but the rate of exchange being advantageous 
then, the group decided to come at that time 
while Mildred’s health would permit enjoy- 
ment of such an occasion. 


1917 


MarION HEusner Crossen played a leading 
role in the television movie “Inner Rooms.” 
The film won second place in the International 
Film Festival last spring. 


1915 


In the presence of a few precious friends who 
risked their safety to come ona snowy, icy day, 
IRA GILLeT and Ida Paris “did something about 
their loneliness” and were married by Rev. 
Nestor Perala Nov. 19 in Portland. Thirty years 
earlier, Ira was officiating minister at Rev. 
Perala’s wedding. The Gillets celebrated by 
flying to the Orient via Alaska, Japan and the 
Philippines. Ira continues to host the “Far 
Corners” program (in its 14th year) over KLIQ 
radio on Sundays. 


1912 


When Laurence MACDANIELS, class presi- 
dent, observed his 90th birthday on Oct. 21, 
the City of Ithaca, N.Y., celebrated Laurence 
MacDaniels Day. The mayor’s proclamation 
noted that Laurence had “given tirelessly of 
himself and his time in connection with the 
Circle Greenway, Ithaca‘s Bicentennial Com- 
mission and the Shade Tree Commission, to 
name only a few.” 


1909 


When Georcia ANpDREWS observed her 92nd 
birthday Feb. 10, George Condon, Plain Dealer 
columnist, interviewed her and wrote some 
comments about his own recollections of the 
days when she was secretary to the editor of 
the Plain Dealer (Paul Bellamy). He said she had 
asked her friends to send her birthday cards 
this year because “Any other kind of gift, all 
things considered, would have to be considered 
ashort-term investment’! 
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Halt a century of joint scholarship 


‘24 and Margaret (Tuttle 25) Sprout 

completed their graduate work at 
Wisconsin and began joint careers as 
political science scholars. 

Last fall the University Press of 
Kentucky published the seventh book 
that the Sprouts have co-authored. 
It’s called The Context of Environmental 
Politics: Unfinished Business for America’s 
Third Century and it is the leadoff 
volume in a series on crucial public 
issues in the years ahead. 

The Sprouts have no plans to tackle 
another major project, although 
they are continuing to write articles 
and reviews on political aspects of 
environmental problems. 

Their new book is their fourth 
major study since 1956 on environ- 
mental politics. They began as stu- 
dents of naval history and their first 
book, The Rise of American Naval Power 
(Princeton University Press, 1939 and 
1967), is still in print. 

The Sprouts, who were married in 
1924, first planned a joint career in 
law and they attended law school at 
Western Reserve. A chance oppor- 
tunity in 1926 for Harold to teach 
political science at Miami University 
for a year helped him make up his 
mind that he wanted to be a univer- 
sity professor. He and Margaret then 
shifted to graduate work in political 
science, law and geography at Wiscon- 
sin. 

His first teaching assignment was 
at Stanford. It lasted only two years 
because the university had to drop 
most of its non-tenured faculty in 
1931 for financial reasons. By chance, 
Harold’s job inquiry for an instructor- 
ship at Princeton and his proposal to 
Henry Holt Publishers for a book on 
political science landed on the desk of 
the chairman of the politics depart- 
ment the same day. He got the job 
and the Sprouts have been at Prince- 
ton ever since. 

Harold retired ten years ago as the 
Henry Grier Bryant Professor of Geo- 
graphy and International Relations. 
He has found little change in his life 
since then except for the absence of 


L has been 50 years since Harold 
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teaching and administrative duties. 
The Sprouts have been research as- 
sociates in the Center of Interna- 
tional studies and Margaret’s environ- 
mental concerns have been reflected 
in the work of the Princeton Regional 
Health Commission which she cur- 
rently chairs. 

In their research and writing, Mar- 
garet tends to do more of the reading 
and hunting down things in the li- 
brary because Harold’s vision has 
never been very good. He writes the 
original drafts and she edits and re- 
vises them, contributing many ideas 
of her own. They do a lot of revising 
and their newest book was rewritten 
four or five times. “It’s impossible to 
say, when you read it through, where 
one of us leaves off and the other 
takes over,” he told the Princeton Week- 
ly Bulletin which supplied the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine with this report. 

The Sprouts have shared an enthu- 
siasm for the outdoors since their 
days in Oberlin. They spend two 
weeks each spring and fall in the 
Adirondacks where Harold fishes for 
bass and Margaret bird-watches. At 
home they maintain several flower 
and vegetable gardens and harvest 
enough produce to last through the 
winter. 

“I firmly believe that most profes- 
sions don’t pay nearly enough atten- 
tion to preparing their practitioners 


for retirement,” says Harold. “Most 
academics are fortunate in that they 
retire from teaching with more schol- 
arly work than they can possibly 
finish in a lifetime. That’s one of the 
most attractive aspects of the aca- 
demic profession.” 


GST Notes 


Rev. Ropert Durr ‘66 B.D. has left First 
Congregational Church in La Crosse, Wis., to 
become minister of the Church of the Palms in 
Sun City, Ariz. 

YOSHIMICHI EBIsAWA, ‘51-52, will be moving 
from Sapporo, Japan early in June to serve the 
Japanese Christian Church in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

A. WILLARD HEIMBECK ‘50 S.T.M. and Leah 
Sisson were married last June 24. They live in 
Toledo where he is a part-time minister of 
visitation at the Maumee First Presbyterian 
Church. His first wife, Elizabeth, died June 
1976, of cancer. 

Joe Hemsp ‘50 B.D. has resigned as pastor of 
Zion United Church of Christ at Calumet, 
Iowa, and plans to move to Minneapolis to 
begin clinical pastoral education in a medical 
center. 

GILES SHIveRS ‘53 B.D. will return to Arizona 
May 1 as state director for guidance and 
counseling for the department of education. He 
has been on leave as an advanced study fellow 
in the National Center for Research in 
vocational research at Ohio State. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and news about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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CONGRATULATIONS to all the alumni who have 
sponsored Winter Term projects or housed students 
over Winter Term! The Council for Advancement 
and Support of Education (CASE) has just selected 
the Oberlin Alumni Association’s Winter Term Pro- 
gram for an Exceptional Merit Award. 

IF YOU have never sponsored a Winter Term pro- 
ject or housed a student, this is a way for alumni to 
make a very important contribution to a student’s 
four years at Oberlin. Today, when about two-thirds 
of Oberlin graduates go on directly to jobs rather than 
to graduate school, the real-world experience of a 
Winter Term off-campus is immensely valuable. This 
year, Winter Term will be Jan. 7-Feb. 1, 1980. 

SUCCESSFUL off-campus projects have included 
activities such as participation in scientific and aca- 
demic research, internships in schools, hospitals and 
other institutions, and individual instruction in the 
arts. Academic credit for Winter Term projects is not 
granted, although participation in three out of four 
Winter Terms during a student’s normal four years at 
Oberlin is a prerequisite for graduation. The student 
is given sole responsibility for evaluation of the pro- 
ject upon completion. 

ALL TYPES of projects are worthy of considera- 
tion. Students in the past have pursued independent 
off-campus work in areas ranging literally from sky- 


diving to nuclear physics. Research apprenticeships 
and internships, some more formal than others, have 
been carried out in many areas of the applied sciences 
and arts. The degree to which a student is involved in 
an alumni-sponsored project is subject to agreement 
between the sponsor and participant, and should be 
limited only by the student’s potential and the spon- 
sor’s perception of his/her organization’s limitations. 
No financial reimbursement should be required from 
either party for services performed. 

STUDENTS usually provide their own room and 
board, transportation, other miscellaneous costs re- 
sulting from participation in an alumni-sponsored 
Winter Term project. However, some sponsors also 
offer housing for the 3% week period. Some alumni 
and parents whocan not offer a project offer housing 
when feasible. Students particularly appreciate hous- 
ing in New York City, Boston, Chicago and Washing- 
ton. The student and the host/hostess come to an 
agreement regarding costs, meals, work-exchange, 
etc. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in sponsoring a Winter 
Term project and/or housing for an Oberlin student, 
please complete the coupon below and return to the 
Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074 before October First. 


[_] YES, I am interested in sponsoring a Winter Term project. Please send 


more information. 


[_JI AM interested in offering housing for a student during Winter Term. 


Name: 


eee 


Address: 


—_—__—_—————————— eee eee 


Zip Code: 


